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TALES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THE SISTER THERESE. 





BY H. F. GOULD. 


Tue following little story is drawn, as a fine silver thread, from 


among the many of a sadder and more fearful hue, that make up 
the crmson cord of the history of that bloody period, the reign of 
terrour in France. It is given in the writings of a French author of 
yeracity, concerning the events of that day, from whom it is here 
rather recounted than translated. 





Among the unfortunate persons who were cast into the prisons of 
Bourdeaux to await their turns at the guillotine, should it please 
those mhuman monsters in the human form, Robespierre and his as- 
sociates in cruelty, to find them guilty of opposing their designs, by 
standing in their way to rule, was Henri Velorbe, an inhabitant of 
the city, and a young man of birth and fortune 

In the person of Delorbe, a striking beauty of face and form, and 
a noble bearing and winning grace of deportment, were united with 
a richly-endowed mind and high-toned virtuous principles. The 
horrours of his situation and impending fate preying on his spirits, 
and the miasma of the prison infusing poison into his frame with 
every breath, proved too much for his physical energies to resist 
“The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities, but a wounded 
spirit who can bear!” Nature's forces in the constitution of De- 
lorbe, sapped by his accumulated ills, were made for a while to suc- 
cumb. He was brought low in sickness, and thought near to death 
In this state of prostration and languishment, it was permitted him 
to be removed from his prison cell to the hospital, where the devout 
sisters of charity lent their truly benevolent and Christian services, 
attending on the sick, relieving their wants, and closing the eyes of 
the dying 

It fell to the lot of Delorbe to have his ministering angel ap- 
pointed in the form of the young Sister Therese ; a fair, compassion- 
ate, self-sacrificing girl, who, having renounced “the world,” and 
the two other persons of that federal head of wickedness, which, 
occupying the human heart, is the nucleus of so much evil, felt only 
a single desire to carry out the principles of her profession ito ac- 
tion, while she watched over the suffering, endeavouring to soften 
their pains, and to keep up the faint and flickering flame of life, or, 
when it must be so, smoothed the pillow of the dying 

The gentle nun had never heard of the history of Cupid and 
Psyche, and their near alliance ; nor, though she owned that she 
had a heart “ desperately wicked,” had she suspected it of having a 
vulnerable spot, where a random arrow from the little, busy archer, 
reaching her unawares, might strike and enter, and bury itself 
beyond the power of extraction. 

The pleasmg external of the young stranger had at first won her 
notice and drawn out her sympathy towards him in his suffering 
state. But, as his character disclosed itself, and he recounted to 
her his misfortunes and his fears, compassion completed what a 
tender interest had begun in the bosom that had never suspected 
itself of being susceptible to any but a heavenly love , while The- 
rése resolved to do all within her power to restore hin to hie and 
health, and then to effect his escape from confinement and peril, of 
And she had not only 


*seck 





the wits of a nun could devise the means 
“charity, which hopeth all things,” but also, ingenuity to * 
out many inventions.” 

Her faith and works were at length blessed in manifest signs that 
the disease had run to its limits, and was giving way, subdued by 
the superiour powers in the coustitution of her patient But her 
own heart had become agitated by a strange uneasiness—the seat 
ol anew malady, which the physicians do not reckon with the self- 
limited diseases, or number among those within the sphere of theu 
medical practice ; and about which the metaphysical talk very 
clearly and wisely, while they can neither solve its nature, caleu- 
\ et, 
among her most earthly thoughts, Thérése admitted not the possih- 
ity of herever seeing Delorbe bevond the walls which then enclosed 
them, should he recover, and regain his hbertvy. She only wished 
that he might go forth to hfe and hberty, while she remained be- 
hind, dead to the world, but alive to memory and self-denving bene- 
fieence, to think of him; and, if this were sinful, to repent, vet at 


Vet, at the same time, lke 


late its duration, prescribe an antidote, nor resist its attacks 


- 
d, and then go on and sin again 
Mf little nun, she shuddered at the thought of letting her con- 
secrated heart run so far astray, as to fasten its heaven-devoted 
Strings on an earthly object. Nor did she let the secret of her bo- 
She kept her sentiments to 








som escape in word, or deed, or look 
herself, and gave her attentions to her duties and her charge 
Meantime the soft sensibilities of the ma/ade had not been « 


* Patience,” 


lead- 


ened or idle under the care of his gentle nurse savs 
one student of the human affections, ‘1s the art of hoping.” This 
Was confirmed in the diligent endeavours of Therése to revive the 
“ject of her kindness, and set him free. ‘ Hope,” says another, 
“is the dream of a waking man.” ‘This also might have been pro- 
nounced true concerning the invalid, could his thoughts have been 


tead as they passed unuttered through his mind. Strange as it may | 


seem to those who do not understand hew wildly and perversely 
the wayward heart will sometimes take it upon itself to act inde- 
pendently of the reasoning head, while Delorbe was yet uoeertain 
whether he was virtually a beheaded man or not, but certain that 
his benefactress had renounced the world and professed herself dead 
to earthly attachment, his heart had warmed as with new vitality 
beneath her care ; and was shooting out its young affections after 


her like the roots of an air-plant, that grow without ground, anc || first vow had been kept inviolate, or that his death in the hospital | 


“ve upon the wind that shakes them. 


Thérése had now fixed on a time and a way to bring about his 
liberation. He was “sick and in prison, and she had ministered 
| unto him,” and now would she “ throw open the prison-doors to 
him that was bound ;” not forgetting, that, while it was enjoined 
on her to do one thing, it was also her instruction “not to leave 
the other undone.” But, to do this latter good, it became neces- 
sary for her to confide her plan to a third person, and to enlist his 
assistance in carrying it out to success. ‘This person, as will shortly 
appear, was the surgeon of the hospital 

In the trying day, she instructed Delorbe to feign fatal symptoms, 
and then a dying struggle; after which he must sink away as if life 
had departed, a little while before the usual hour for the attending 
physician to make his rounds among the patients. Delorbe obe yed ; 
tor he saw that she knew well how to combine the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, while he became her 
docile pupil. He affected a strong paroxysm, succeeding languor, 
and, at last, the sleep that has no dream. As was the custom when 
one had expired, Therese spread the sheet up over his face, 
nity that he had ceased to breathe ; and there he lay like a form of 
spiritless clay, when the physician entered 
tient was beyond the need and the reach of his skill, he made no 
further investigation, than to ask when he died; and, being told by 
the nurse how recently his last struggle was over, and how he had 
sunk away, he then passed on to feel the pulses of others, that beat, 
no doubt, more feebly than that of the supposed corpse 


to sig- 


Supposing that his pa- 


In the evening, Thérése pretended that the body of the prisoner 


was demanded for the instruction of the pupils, and had him re- 
moved into the dissecting-hall. Here the kind surgeon, seeing that 
the subject was under the influence of a more tender and skilful 
operator than his own hand and blade, and that the body needed to 
be clothed rather than dismembered, had made provision against 
exposure, and furnished a suit of his own garments, in which the 
pretended dead was hastily habited, and in the disguise passed out, 
unsuspected, to a place of refuge 

The next day, Therése, being questioned, threw herself upon the 
mercy of her superiours, and confessed the whole truth, as to her 
stratagem, with so much candour and apparent contrition for the of- 
fence, and such protestations of the pity that had led her te take 
such a course, that she was forgiven, without penalty 

Delorbe had engaged her to meet him once more in his asvlum, 
that he might thank her again for the life she had, in a twofold 
sense, restored, or saved ; and the gentle nun found means and im- 
clination to fulfil her promise. Here Delorbe made a full disclosure 
of his sentiments, and entreated his benefactress to consent that 
she would bless the life he owed her, by accepting his hand and 
fortune, and rendering her destiny henceforth mseparable from his ; 
and proposed that she should fly with him beyond pursuit, where 
their union might be speedily consummated 

The pious sister was at first startled —shocked- 
dered at the thought of breaking her rehgious vows, and returning 
into the ways of temptation and folly, and the delusions of a wide 
and wicked world. * For the pearl,” thought she, ‘is pure and safe 
from blemish, while locked m its shell, though among the monsters 
of the deep, and the sands and sea-weeds. But, when thrown out 
among them, how soon must it be rumed by the clements, or lost 


and she shud- 


irrecoverably.”” Stull there was another idea that rose in opposition 
to this, about the pearl—a thought that it might be brought to light, 
and set in gold, and shine im the 


monarch were the earthly lord of her happiness, or of a wider sphere 


crown of a monarch, whether that 


of dominion, if indeed one’s own concerns and sphere do not com- 


and } tmportance, 


gher 





prise more, and assume a wider 
than all the world beside. But 

proved a traitor to her in the very moment of necessitv; and she 
could not, for her hfe, rally the arguments of objection, which she 


paused while her heart 


against her lover's propo- 
A sub- 


tile casuist was operating on her wavering soul; and she reasoned, 


thought it was perhaps her duty to raise 


sal, and a voice within was pleading strongly in its favour 





that, if it were sinful to break her covenant vows and go back to 


the paths of the worldling, she was already guilty, since the trans- 


gression of the heart was the very soul of actual transgression ; she 
should never cease to reeret that she had bound herself to the letter 
of her vow, when in spirit she had broken it, should she let her 


iover depart without her; and, her heart had gone 1 


ond all, might as well go with 


since 
ways of the wanderer, hand, toot, 

Thus the prudent nun deiiberated, balanced, and reasoned ; and 
finally, like 
wings, returns to the 


the young bird, that, having once found the use of its 


nest no more. she resolved to keep clear of 


the monastic restraints of the sisterhood, and to mtrust her fate 


with him who had rendered a life of seclusion irksome 
Thev made haste to depart, and passed over into Spain, where 
the narrator, whos« 


storv about a pair of 





was not to make out a long, romantic 
rather to record the facts of De- 
lorbe’s imprisonment and liberation, and the noble traits of female 


latter was brought about, simply savs, they 


PUT POSE 


lovers, but 


character by which the 
Thus, by legerdemain, he wafts them, as on wings, 
rocks, hills, ravines, 
may suppose upon the wav, 


| 
straight to the hymeneal altar. There 


rere married 
over all the perils, the escapes, the roses, 
thorns, hedges and ditches, that we 
by an airy and short course, 
he discreetly takes leave of them, wisely forbearig to follow them 
bevond it, to sce if the discloistered nun proved any more faithful 
to her latter than her former covenant; or, carrying out her theory 

touching the sins of heart and life into practice, maintained, that, 
}) since she was out in a wicked world, she might “ follow the multi- 

tude to do evil.” 

tual attraction had drawn them into this sacred union, we judge, 
| that neither Thérese nor Delorbe ever had cause to wish that her 


+ had been a reality instead of a feint 


Yet, from the moral elements whose strong mu- | 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE BETRAYER. 


SCENE I 


Ir was a summer's evening in July, a bright sun was shming on 
the golden crops of corn, re ady for the reaper, and gay groups of 
village maidens rejoicing m all the lhght-heartedness of youth, for 
past sports or anticipate d pleasures 

One attached couple had wandered by the side of a river: the 
maiden lookmg up to her companion's face with all the confidence 
of affection, while the tall and even stately torm of her companion 
responded to her look with a kind pressure of the hand, or aflec- 
tionate glance of the eve 

“You will forget me,” said Marion Gray, for so was the 
maiden named, “ when you are mixing with the great world | 
hope, nay, | am sure, you will still remember her whose every 


not 


thought will be devoted to you.” 

“ Doubt it not, dear Marion,” was the reply. * Walter Edwards 
will not forget the fair who has plghted her affection to him truly 
and faithfully.” 

* Vet. Walter, there is one thing on which T think with pain. I, 
who should have no secret trom you, good and kind as vou are, have 
that on my mind which I scarcely dare to tell.” 

* What is that’ 
* You have been to me all that I could desire—you have left no 


—yet now, while your vows are nuging in my ears, 


wish unfulfilled 
and your hand is clasped im mune, the thought creeps over me, that— 
that—dear Walter, you concealment—that 


our belief is not the same—that we trust to different fanths for our 


will forgive the past 

salvation.” 
She paused. He waited for her to proceed with an air of anxious 

but the wesitated 

his which has so often made you restless’ Nay, then, 

} 


fur there is a fearful penalty hangs over the creed of 


expectation ; fair one still 
* And isitt 
I wonder not 
the heretic ; 
* Thave sometimes been apprehensive that my Bible might 





and fear vou not that tt may fall upon vou 
be 


discovered, and that— 
“A Bible—a Bible! and were you really possessed of a Bible * 
and in the vulger tongue 
You know that—”" 
“ An awful penalty awaits those ao offending 
book of life 
Phe spit of bigotry and 


But where—where do you conceal it? 


Ido. Death is 


denounced against those who court the 


And this was then the mourntul truth 


vengeance had let loose the furnes of the mind. Stern priests be 

heved that they presented a grate ful offermy to a God of mercy, by 
destroving their fellow-men for differmg from them in spiritual tmat- 
ters, and that, too, while one of the gentle sex sat upon the throne 
The ministers of re ligion spre ad 


themselves everywhere throughout the country wu disguise among 


emissaries of the exasperated 





the peop Fires were blazing in Smuthtield—daughters were torn 
from their parents—brothers from their sixsters—the aged husband 
from her whom he had protected tor fifty vears, and given to the 
flames for the very deed which Manon had confessed 

Aware of this, the young man manifested a tre mbling cagemess 
to know where thie all-important volume could be safely concealed 
On this pomt he questioned Maron very closely, and it was not tll 
she had mmutely desenbed the secure hiding place m which it was 
deposited, that he seemed moderately at his ease 

| know,” said she, “that there m danger, but greater, more 
ternfie danger still would exist for me were my soul left m darkness ; 
and rather than this, if mt must be so, Tam ready, if need be, to 
seal the truth with my bleed ; and, feeble as Tam, the fearful strag- 


gle with death would be tr fling compared to the thought that vou 


were left to mourn, with none to comfort.” 


“ Speak not thus! 


‘Night ¢ 


sacred volume 


“ere | retire to rest, do 


place d be- 


ifter mght,” « 


I ponder over the word of God, and the 
neath mv pillow I sleep with more confidence for the knowle dye 
of its presence 

* Ere many 


journey to London.” 


in is sinking,” said Walker Edwards hestily 
er | must be far on my 
will not forget me ” 

farewe||'"" 


vdhieus, 


“ Trust to me, Manon 


nderly exchanged and parted Walter turned 


to look back 


Thev te 


' ‘ 
repeatedly 


on the fair one he promised soon to claun 
once for all 
That per od, from the cure 


rewn of Queen Mary, 


her best and most pious sons was poured forth li 


umstances above desenbed, during the 
blood of 


Emissa- 





was a fearful one tor England—the 





© water 


ries, to discover the followers of the new creed, were secretly dis- 


pate hed to every county in Lnglar d 
Walter Edwards had come, an unknown man, to the village of 
Sevenoaks, and had been attracted to Marion by the nuldness of her 





demeanour, and perhaps by the report which was spread about from 
some unknown source, that she had been converted to the religion 
of Luther 


That she was such we have seen bv the conversation recorded, 
and that he had succeeded in winning the guiicless aflections of poor 
Manon is beyond al! doubt 

He left for the great city 
pelled Manon to follow hun 


The mandate of authority soon com 


SCENE 
In an antique and stately room, of which but few specimens now 
remain, sate one, whose name had spread terrour over England— 
Cardinal Pole. Near him was a table, strewed with papers, at which 
his secretary was writing. Pictures of the saints, and of their mar- 
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et 





tyrdoms, hung around, excepting on one side, which was concealed 
by a crimson drapery 

‘The door opened, and Marion Gray, attended by two guards, en- 
tered, and with a firm but subdued demeanour, stood, face to face, 
with the dreadful man who was the arbiter of her fate. For a space 
he sternly regarded her, as if surprised to see one so young 

“ Know vou the crime,” he at length said, with a stern calmness, 
“for which vou are this dav brought here '” 

“T have been told,” replied Marion, * that it is for following the 
true faith, and that,” she added, meekly but firmly, * I hold to be 
ho crime.” 

“ How, maiden! that which our church forbids, and which holy 
men disavow, call you that no crime! Hast thou not broken our 
sovereign’s commands, and held im thy possession a copy of that 


volume which is forbidden to such as thee 

* It is true.” 

* And canst thou, a child, pretend to understand it!” 

“ Tt is written there, ‘a child shall not err therein,’ ” 
captive, simply, quoting the divine word. * But who has accused me!” 

** Maiden,” replied the Cardinal, * thou shalt behold thine accuser.” 

As he spoke he made a sign to his secretary, who rang a small 
bell which rested on the table 

At the summons the crimson drapery was moved, and slowly 
stepping forward, the tall form of Walter Edwards appeared 

* And art thou, too,’ exclaimed Marion, with a deep sigh, “ in 
the hands of this terrible man! Now, God protect us, for our hopes 
on earth are few!" 

* What mean you!” exclaimed the Cardinal 


said the 


“ What mean |!” replied Marion, wrought almost to frenzy by 


the sight. ‘ Could not eruelty be content with the destruction of 
one over Whom scarce eighteen summers have passed! Will not 
my blood suffice, but must ye slay one who has only sinned by loving 
me. Spare hum and I will bless you.” 

“ Woman, thou art beside thyself. Speak, Walter Edwards, and 
say how thou didst track this guilty one to her home, and wring 
from her the secret of her false faith. Say, man,” he continued, 
not heeding the agonizing remorse which passed over Edward's face 
—* say that thou hast denounced her to the church, and given her 
Speak, art thou dumb !” 

* Pardon me, my lord 


to our chastisement 

Gasping for breath the accuser muttered, 
—a sudden faintness—it is as thou hast said.” 

* You do not mean it, Walter; you cannot mean it: the presence 
of the slaver of God's saints hath turned thy brain Yet, no,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly ; “ by the eve which meets not mine—by thy 
bowed form, and by the quivering whiteness of thy lip, thou hast 
spoken truly.”’ 

“Tt is even so,” in alow voice murmured the accuser 

“ Horrour, horrour!” exclaimed Marion, now fully comprehending 
the mighty calamity which had fallen on her. “ And from your 
hands, Walter Edwards '—you, on whom I leaned in all my trou- 
bles ; you, who seemed to me so kind, so gentle ; you ! God of my 
fathers, in this hour of trial, save me and sustain.” 

* What is thine answer !” demanded the Cardinal 

**T never read the sacred book,” said, or rather muttered Marion, 
utterly disregarding the question, “but his name seemed written 
there. I never knelt before it, but his name rose to my lips; | never 
placed it beneath my pillow, but his image rose, blended with 
peaceful thoughts and earnest prayers. Walter, Walter, ‘twas a 
poor triumph—man’s wit against woman's love. Earth hath nothing 
more monstrous to tell '” 

“Time presses,” said the Cardinal ; “ thine answer, girl !” 

** My answer, Lord Cardinal, is this,” and the speaker seemed 
inspired with unearthly energy as she proceeded, * that of all those 
whom thy cruelty has laid low—of the hundreds thou hast destroyed, 
and of the hearts thou hast blasted, none disregard thy punishments 
or laugh to scorn thy threats more than the despised village maiden 
now before thee !"” 

With a stern glance he pointed to the door by which she had en- 
tered, and the prisoner was led to the only lodging she was to possess 
on this side the grave 

SCENE II 


In acell, to which the light of day could searcely reach, lay 
Marion Gray. The fiat had gone forth, and on the morrow she was 
to add another to the list of those who had died for faith. It was 
midnight, when a noise, as of the grating of a door upon its lunges, 
aroused her; and, springing from her hard couch, she saw the form, 
once so dear, of him who had betrayed her He entered with a slow 
and there, in that damp cold cell, by the 


and melancholy step ; 
hetraver 


flickering light of a dull lamp, met, for the last time, the 
and his victim! 

* Marion,” said a low melancholy voice. 

“ What would vou, Walter, with one who has done with the world’” 

*T have come to mplore your pardon,” was the answer, in a 
voice almost choked by tears 

* Ask it of God, Walter—I am at peace with all the world !" 

* Within this week, Marion,” said Edwards, * I have sutlered the 
anguish of years. Look on this furrowed cheek—on thus wasted 
brow—and on these hollow eves 

* You have cause for bitterness 
face as fresh as when vou first sought me? 
Is it nothing to feel that a terrible death 


Iam doomed by you. ITs my 
Is it nothing to die in 
the spring-time of youth! 
awaits me '” said Marion, touchingly. 

* Oh, Marion, would you but consent to live 
For your repentant lover's sake renounce 


' Reeant in time 


You may vet be saved 
your heresy.” 

* Peace, Walter.” 

“Tf you could but say the word, and worship your God in a dif 
ferent form, happiness would await us. Ina distant land you muigth 
teach me that which you have learned, and on a foreign shore might 
our bones rest, peacefully and calmly in the same grave, with but 
one hope, one faith, and one God !" 

* Walter, Walter! you trouble me, yet you plead in vain. Weak 
and frail as Tam, I am content to die im the fanh I have avowed, 
for the Deity I worship wil! give me comfort in the hour of atfhe- 
tion. And now farewell,—I would gather strength in sleep for 
my last trial.” 

He renewed his importunity, but in vain; and at length despair- 
ingly passed from her presence, and Marion Gray fell on her knees 
and prayed long and earnestly for divine assistance ; and, strength- 
ened by that power on whom she leant in all her troubles, fell a 
victim to the fierce intolerance of the times 

Of Walter Edwards little is known, save that, from that time, 
his naine is no more found among those “ who went about like roar- | 
ing lions seeking whom they might devour.” 


| a lodge to a lake 


INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS. 


THE RED HEAD. 





BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


As spring approaches, the Indians return from their wintering 
grounds to their villages, engage in feasting, soon exhaust their 
stock of provisions, and begin to suffer for the want of food. Such 
of the hunters as are of an aetive and enterprising cast of charac- 
ter, take the occasion to separate from the mass of the population, 
and remove to some neighbouring locality in the forest, which pro- 
mises the means of subsistence during this season of general lassi- 
tude and enjoyment 

Among the families who thus separated themselves, on a certain 
occasion, there was a man called Odshedoph Waucheentongah, or 
the Child of Strong Desires, who had a wife and one son. Aftera 
day's travel he reached an ample wood, with his family, which was 
thought to be a suitable place toencamp. ‘The wife fixed the lodge, 
while the husband went out to hunt. Early im the evening he re- 
turned with a deer. Being tired and thirsty, he asked his son to 
go to the river for some water. ‘The son replied that it was dark, 
and he was afraid. He urged him to go, saving that his mother, 
as well as himself, was tired, and the distance to the water was 
very short. But no persuasion was of any avail. He refused to 
go. ‘Ah, my son,” said the father at last, ‘if you are afraid to 
go to the river you will never kill the Red Head.” 

The boy was deeply mortified by this observation. 
call up all his latent energies. He mused in silence. 
to eat, and made no reply when spoken to, 

The next day he asked his mother to dress the skin of the deer, 
and make it into moccasins for him, while he busied himself in pre- 
As soon as these things were done, he 


It seemed to 


paring a bow and arrows. 
left the lodge one morning at sunrise, without saying a word to his 
father or mother. He fired one of his arrows into the air, which 
fell westward. He took that course, and at night coming to the 
spot where the arrow had fallen, was rejoiced to find it piercing the 
heart of a deer. He refreshed himself with a meal of the venison, 
and the next morning fired another arrow. After travelling all day, 
he found it also in another deer. In this manner he fired four ar- 
rows, and every evening found that he had killed a deer. What 
was very singular, however, was, that he left the arrows sticking 
in the careasses, and passed on without withdrawing them. In con- 
sequence of this, he had no arrow for the fifth day, and was in 
great distress at night for the want of food. At last he threw him- 
self upon the ground in despair, concluding that he might as well 
perish there as go farther. But he had not lain long before he 
heard a hollow, rumbling noise, in the ground beneath him. He 
sprang wp, and discovered, at a distance, the figure of a human be- 
ing, walking with a stick. He looked attentively and saw that the 


| figure was walking in a wide beaten path, in a prairie, leading from 


To his surprise this lodge was at no great dis- 


tance. He approached a little nearer, aud concealed himself. He 


| soon discovered that the figure was no other than that of the ter- 


rible witch, Wok-on-kahtohn-zooeyah-pee-kah-haitchee, or the little 
old woman who makes war. Her path to the lake was perfectly 
smooth and solid, and the noise our adventurer had heard, was 
caused by the striking of her walking-statf upon the ground. ‘The 
top of this staff was decorated with a string of the toes and bills 
of birds of every kind, who, at every stroke of the stick, fluttered 
and sung their various notes in concert 

She entered her lodge and laid off her mantle, which was en- 
tirely composed of the scalps of women. Before folding it, she 
shook it several times, and at every shake the scalps uttered loud 
shouts of laughter, in which the old hag joined. Nothing could 
have frightened him more than this hornfic exhibition. After lay- 
ing by the cloak she came directly to him. She informed him that 
she had known him from the time he left his father’s lodge, and 
watched his movements. She told him not to fear.or despair, for 
she would be his friend and protector. She imvited him into her 
During the repast, she inquired of 

He related his history, stated the 


lodge, and gave him a supper 
him his motives for visiting her 
manner in which he had been disgraced, and the dufliculties he la- 
boured under. She cheered him with the assurance of her friend- 
ship, and told him he would be a brave man yet 

She then commenced the exercise of her power upon him His 
hair bemg very short, she took a large leaden comb, and after draw- 
ing it through his hair several times, it became of a handsome femi- 
nine length. She then proceeded to dress him as a female, furnish- 
ing him with the necessary garments, and decorated his face with 
paints of the most beautiful dye. She gave hun a bow! of shining 
metal, She directed him to put im hus girdle a blade nted 


sword-grass, and to proceed the next morning to the banks of the 


of see 


lake, which was no other than that over which the Red Head reigned 
Now Red Head, was a most powerful 
sorcerer, and the terrour 
in the of the lake 

She informed him that there would 
the shining bowl to drink with, 
amd to take 
and say that he had 


Pah-hah-undootah, or the 
of all the country, living upon an island 
centre 
be many Indians on the island, 
who, as soon as they saw him use 


and solicit him to be their wit him over 
to the island These 


come a great distance to be the wife of the Red Head, and that if 


would come 
otlers he was to refuse, 
yild not come for her im his own canoe, she should re- 
She said that as soon as the Red Head heard 
would come for her in lis own canoe, in which she must 


the chief e 
turn to her village 


of this, he 


embark. On reaching the tsland he must consent to be his wife, 
and in the evening induce hun o take a walk out of the village, 
whe he was to take the first opportunity to cut off his head with 


how ne 





e also gave n ger 





vrass SI was 





the blade of 
to conduct hin 


His fear would searee 


iself to sustain his assumed character of a woman 


ly permit him to accede to this plan, but the 


) 
re colle tion of his father’s words and l wks decided h m 
Early 
hard beaten path to the banks of the lake 
at a point directly opposite the Red Head's v 
The heavens were clear, and the 
He had not been long there, having sauntered 


var a 
witch's lodze, and took the 


He reached the 
‘ It was a bean- 


in the morning, he left the 
water 





tiful day sun shone out in the 
greatest ¢ ffulgence 


. when he displayed the glittering bowl, by dipping 





along the bea 
water from the lake 
the island. The men admired his dress, and were charmed with 
his beauty, and a great number made proposals of marrage. These 
he promptly declined, agreeably to the concerted plan. When the 
facts were reported to the Red Head, he ordered his canoe to be 
put in the water by his chosen men, and crossed over to see this 
wonderful girl. 


Very soon a number of canoes came of from 


He refused 


As he came near the shore, he saw that the ribs of || 


the sorcerer’s canoe were formed of living rattlesnakes, whose heads 
pointed outward to guard him from enemies. Our adventurer had 
no sooner stepped into the canoe than they began to hiss and rattle, 
which put him ina great fight. But the magician spoke to them 
after which they became pacified and quiet, and all at once they 
were at the landing upon the island. The marriage immediately 
took place, and the bride made presents of various valuables which 
had been farnished by the old witch 

As they were sitting in the lodge surrounded by friends and re. 
latives, the mother of the Red Head regarded the face of her new 
daughter-in-law for a long time with fixed attention. From this 
scrutiny she was convinced that this singular and hasty marriage 
She drew her husband aside and djs. 

This can be no female, said she, 


augured no good to her son 
closed to him her suspicions : 
the figure and the manners, the countenance, and, more ¢ specially, 
the expression of the eyes, are, beyond a doubt, those of aman. Her 
husband immediately rejected her suspicions, and rebuked her se- 
verely for the indignity offered to her daughter-in-law. He became 
so angry, that seizing the first thing that came to hand, which hap- 
pened to be his pipe-stem, he beat her unmercifully. This act re. 
quiring to be explaine d tu the spectators, the mock bride immedia- 
tely rose up, and assuming an air of offended dignity, told the Red 
Head that after receiving so gross an insult from his relatives he 
could not think of remaining with him as his wife, but should forth- 
with return to his village and frienas. He left the lodge followed 
by the Ked Head, and walked until he came upon the beach of the 
island, near the spot where they had first landed. Red Head en- 
treated him to remain. He pressed him by every motive which 
he thought might have weight, but they were all reyected. During 
this conference they had seated themselves upon the ground, and 
Red Head, in great affliction, reclined his head upon his fancied 
wife's lap. This was the opportunity ardently sought for, and it 
was improved to the best advantage. Every means was taken to 
lull him to sleep, and partly by a soothing manner, and partly by a 
seeming compliance with his request, the object was at last attained 
Red Head fell into a sound sleep. Our aspirant, for the glory of a 
brave man, then drew his blade of grass, and drawing it once across 
the neck of the Red head, completely severed the head from the 
body 

He immediately stripped off his dress, seized the bleeding head, 
and plungmg into the lake, swam safely over to the main shor 
He had searcely reached it, when looking back, he saw, amid the 
darkness, the torches of persons come out im s¢ arch of the new- 
married couple. He listened till they had found the headless body, 
and he heard their piercing shrieks of sorrow, as he took his way to 
the lodge of his kind adviser . 

She received him with rejoicing. She admired his prudence, 
and told him his bravery could never be questioned again. Lifting 
up the head, she said he need only have brought the scalp. § 
cut off a small piece for herself, and told him he might now return 
head, which would be evidence of an achievement that 
would cause the Indians to respect him. In your way home, sh 
said, you will meet with but one difficulty. Maunkah Keesh Woc- 
caung, or the Spirit of the Earth, requires an offering from thos: 
who perform extraordinary achievemenys. As you walk along ina 
prairie, there will be an earthquake. The earth will open and di- 
vide the prairie in the middle ‘Take this partridge and throw it into 
the opening, and instantly spring over it. All this happened pre- 
cisely as it has been foretold. He cast the partridge into the ere- 
He then proceeded without obstruction toa 
On entering 





with the 


vice, and leapt over it. 
place near his village, where he secreted his trophy 
the village he found his parents had returned from the place of 
their spring encampment, and were in great sorrow for their son, 
whom they supposed to be lost. One and another of the young 
men had presented themselves to the disconsolate parents, and 
said, ** Look up, I am your son.” Having been often deceived 

this manner, when their own son actuaily presented himself, they 
sat with their heads down, and with their eves nearly blinded wit 
It was some time before they could be prevailed upor 
bestow a glance upon him. It was still longer before they recog- 
hum for their son; when he recounted his adventures they 
The voung men laughed at him. He left the 
It was soon recognized 








weeping 


nized 
believed him mad 
lodge and soon returned with his trophy. 
All doubts of the reality of his adventures now 
greeted with joy, and placed among the first warriours of 1 
nation. He finally became a chief, and his family were ever af 
esteemed and respected 


vanished le 


was 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


HUMOURS OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 
From “ Morton's Hope,” ¢ 


lished by the Harpers. 


Tur next morning I lounged up the Weender Strasse. Th 
Was fine, and the streets were thronge d with more than the us 
As I got near the end of t 


als, 


number of students and Philistines 
street, | saw one or two small boys, and half-a-dozen house-1 


looking with wonder at a strange figure, precede d by a strange dog, 
that was passing along the side-walk 

On looking at him at first, at a short distance, I took him fora 
mé lunatic asylum. He 


broidered in crimson and gold, shaped like 


wore a Cap ¢ib- 





vac, escape d from the 





a shaving-bason, and 


the sort usually denominated beer-caps, a dressing-gown of 1 


colours, stra py d tightly about lis loms with a k g 


| 
were thrust two horse-pistols, and a long basket-h 


lling-sword, and on his feet a pair ol red ‘Turk- 





waien 
* schlager,” or duc 
Hlis neck was open, and his legs bare from the ank 


ish sl ppers 


to the knees. In one hand he brandished an oaken cudgel, and 
the other he held a small memorandum-book. He was prece 

by a small dog of the comical breed called ** Deckel,” a kind of t 
rier, which considerably resembles the English ti mspit. The i 
vidual one which now presented itself, was, like all his class, as 


i His body was very long, and his leg 


ugiv as adog can we ll be 


verv short; his colour was a mixture of black and a dirty red; 
tail curled itself as gracefully as a pig's, his knees were bowe: 
turned out his toes like a co 


renthetically outwards, and he 
dancing-master. In order to he! 
charms, his master had tied a wreath of artaficial flowers round 
neck, and decorated his tail with fanev-coloured ribands 

Attired in this guise, the dog and his master proceeded grave 


} 








iten the effects of these persé 


y 
down the street, apparently without heeding the laughter of 
There scemed to be no students in the 1m 


admiring spectators 
mediate vicinity, and the Philistines were beneath his notice. .\s 
I approached him, I observed something familiar in his countenance, 
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and, immediately afterwards, the singalar individual caught me by 
the hand, and kissed me atiectionately on both cheeks It was Ra- 
benmark, my Leipzig acquaintance. He mvited me to accompany 
him to his rooms, and smoke a pipe. 1 complied, and turned about 
with him; and we continued our walk down the strect. I was not 
sufficiently intimate with him to expostulate with, or to interrogate 
him with regard to the peculiar costume in which he had thought 
proper to array himself, and I accordingly took his arm as gravely 
# if he had been the burgomaster of the town, in his holiday suit 


We 


had not gone far, before I perceived a group of students ap- 
proaching. I was curious to observe if he would treat their ani- 
r e 1 
madversions with the same indifference as he had done those of the 


town’s-men. ‘The terrier was about a rod in advance of us, and on 
his passing the students, there was a universal Jangh. Rabenmark 
They were four stout fellows, in blue-and 





xed toward them 





hast 


silver caps, and on observing the absurd appearance of my compa- 
nion, they all began to laugh the louder 


T 


said Rabenmark, fero- 


« What the deuse are vou laughing at '” 
usly, with his arms a-kimbo ; 

« | was laughing at vour dog,” 

«“] was laughing at his master,” said the second 

* And I—" * And I—” said the third and fourth 

« Have the kindness to tell me your names ’” said Rabenmark 
to the second, third, and fourth 

+ Pott,”"—** Kopp," —** Fizzleberg,” answered the three. 

« Your address ' continued Rabenmark 

The addresses were given, and Rabenmark wrote them all care- 
fully down in his note-book 
Now,” ‘sallow me to observe, Messrs. Pott, Kopp, and 


~T see nothing to laugh at 


said the first student 








s nd he, 


Fizzleberg, that you are all three stupid boobies, (dumme Jungen !”) 
This epithet, **dumme Jungen,” like the * drole,” in French, ts 








an insult, or a “touche,” and requires a duel of twelve rounds 
(Gange) to revenge it. There is, however, another insult, which 
sa grade beyond it, and which ts about equivalent to the pleasing 


be 


torted, and the conse quence is a challenge of twenty-four * gangs,” 


epithet, in English, of “infamous scoundrel.” This may re- 
trom the opposite party 

* Your name '* demanded the second student 
“Van Rabenmark,” answered my companion 
'* said Pott 
said Kopp 
said Fizzleberg 


“very well, indeed 


“You are an infamous Hundsfott 
“You are an infamous Hundsfott !” 
* You are an infamous Hundsfott ! 

«Very well, gentlemen,” said Rabenmark 
all perfectly in order. You shall hear from me this afternoon, or 
to-morrow 
the most agreeable 
Hundsfott 
(s for vou, sir 


dent, * 


and he politely touched his cap, as if it was 
world to be 


morning,” 
thing in the called an infamous 
.”* contin ed Ral enmark, turning to the first stu- 
I eare 





our quarre| is not so easily settled not so much tor 


msult to myself, because I ean defend myself: but an insult to my 
, to little Fritz, is cowardly ; for Fritz, according to the 
injury Fritz, sir, as you perceive, 
| hero of Prussia, * Frederick the only’—a 


monarch for whom I have the most profound respect, and I request 


*Com- 








“cannot resent the be 


ars 


ne of the 





nme 





you instantly to apologize to Fritz.” 

The student laughed in his face 

* Your name said Rabenmark. 

© Weissher,”” said the student 

“Well, Mr. Weissbier, I request you mstantly to repair with me 
to my apartinent Choose either of your three friends for vo se- 
cond; here is mine,” said he, pointing to ine ; “and we will settle 


hre« and no bar 


Fritz’s quarrels with these instruments, at t 
ner,” 
Weissbier began to look serious 


pace Ss. 





he concluded, touching his pistols 


* What a devil of a renommist,” said Pott, shaking his head 
“Shocking !* said Kopp and Fizzleberg, shaking theirs 
“| shall acce pt no s ih challe nge,” said Weisshier - 


*T dk 


» not 


feel myself bound thereto by any code of honour. I will fight vou 
with sabres, without caps or du lling-breeche s, if vou choose | 


wil accept no other ¢ hallenge 


‘Ah, von are not fond of gunpowder. I am sorry vou met Fritz 


this morning. He is, perhaps, foolishly striet on this pot. [am 
not near so exacting myself; but Fritz is inexorable I am sorry. 
sir, but I shall be obl you will | | 


liged to post you pubhiely 


we ¢ xy lled 















from vour club; and Rabenmark was moving away 
*Stay—” said Weisser, looking very pale and very foolish 
“if there is no alternative—but how am I to jlogise to your 
c rsed dog na 
*Ah, now vou are beginning to be reasonable ; and I shall be 
verv happy to assist vou im vour endeavour to ay se Fritz’s 
wounded honour. You will readily understand that it would be of 
little sequence to apologise to him m words, because he would 
nderst There 1s, however, a verv s ipl , 
Fritz is f ng—he is fond of a companion in his sports 
ty the kindness to afford hun vour company, his 
yerwii be extmguist at onc¢ Here, Fritz—Fritz'” cried 
* to the terrict 
The dog came to his whistle, and Rabenmark held his stick, a 
Seats Ai ames ae ae 
Hoy opp said enmark, and the dog mped overthe sti 
Now, sit e con ed fv will have the kindness to 
mirself on all fi s, and np over the stick in like mar 
edge mv honour to vou that Fritz will be perfeetly sa ‘ 
Thousand Donner Wetter!” roared Mr. Weissher ‘ 
“what upon earth do you take me r, Mr. Von Rabenm 
\ coward, s | i cowa If vou are willing, howeve 
t ve T am mistake I shall be very py to show vou the way 
t rooms ; | ea ] must request you to sten vour dec 
s r time presses {1 have many things to attend to 
I e that Wiessner tho t he had really got lott 
He had become verv pale, and his teeth began to « er 
Int ime of heave s there no way of gett ro ! this 
- " . ‘ whing round in de spair 
His mst ed then backs upon hin 
Well, we lea t ve Vy brains blown out for this 
rane g. Hold t vour stick, Mr. Von Rabenmark, if it be 
ven s w 
So Mr. Von Rabenmark, as it was heaven's will, held out his stick 
—lown plumped the miserable Weisshier on his hands and knees 
Ho —hopp' sad Rabenmark—over jumped the detected 
V imping uy gain, fled rapidly up a narrow lane 
“Good morni g. Mr. Weisshier.” said Rabenmark :—** good 





t, Messieurs Kopp, Pott, and Fizzleberg. You shall ti 


uiternoon ;** and so saving, he gravely continued his 


tne this 








THE EGLINTOUN TILTING MATCH. 


m paper says :— most splendid and magnificent 
worn 
] - j } \ 
sion, is generally considered to be that 
armoury of the baronial hall of Hylton Castle, 
Durham. ‘This princely and gorgeous suit is made of pure Milan 
1, burnished blue, decorated with gold studs or rivets, curiously 


he 


A Lor 


specimen of ancient 





on this u 
tiv brought fre 


near Sunderland, 


teresting occa- 


armour, to be 





rece! mi the 


ste 


inlaid with the same costly metal, and elaborately wrought in ara 


casque or helmet alone weighs nearly forty 





besque. TI pounds, 





and the bars of the vizor are of solid gold. ‘This warlike specimen 
of the olden time ts in beautiful preservation, and is said to have 


cost one thousand guineas nearly five hundred years ago, when tt 
was worn by the then Baron of Hylton at the victorious battle of 
Cressy. The total expenses of this grand and chivalne display 
will, it is supposed, exceed fifty thousand pounds. We have been 
informed that the grand tournament at Eghntoun Castle will take 


place the 
the list of kmghts and esqmres exceeds the number on 


tended 


on twenty-eighth of August, and we understand that 


mally 


The tltirg and other chivalrous sports will o« cupy three 





days. The procession to the lists leaves the castle about no 

each day, and will comprise the knights, their esquires and retain- 
ers, the king of the lists and the lord of the tournament, the queen 
of beauty, and other principal personages who will figure 


ot other davs The 


of the knights, strictly comed from ancient authorities, 


in this revival of the glones encampments 


and painted 


i ’ 

in the colours and decked with the emblazoned banners and 

crests of their martial occupants, will be an interesting sight ; and 
- 










































when the gothic galleries surrounding the lists are crowded wit 
the beauty and fashion of the three kingdoms, and the steel-clad 
champions rush to the encounter, we can easily umagme the - 
dour of the spe ctacle he sports will be concluded with banquets, 
balls, and masques, given to the assembled e/ife by the noble holder 
of the festival. ‘Their roval highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge are likewise expected to be guests of Lord } , 
d ring the tournament, with many amongst the most distu shod 
of our own and foreign noblesse, in gorgeous costumes of the ddl 
ages The Avrshire archers, headed by the capta Clands 
Alexander, Esq., clad ina brilliant and characteristic costume, will 
muster in great force and add to the attraction of the spectacle 
The owing anecdote will be perused © mterest 
Lord hint n is descended 1 a direct ne from Roger de 
Mundegumbrie, since changed to Montgomery, who followed Wil 
liam of Normandy at the time of the conquest. One of the famuly 
afterwards settled in France, early im the re iof Fr cis the Firs 
and his son John de Montgome rv. better kK wn bv the title ol 
Captain of Lorraine, was renowned for his address m all kinds o 
warlike exercises, whi however, did not prevent his woun 
with a burning bran Franets the First, the torehead, dur ra 
mock siege, given for the entertainment of the « tat the Hotel 
Samt-Pol 
This ut ntleman’s son, ° alnel de Mont yomery, Was also a @ it 
admrer of tournaments, and had the mustor ¢ mone given ‘ 
Rue St. Antome, to wound mortally King Henry the Se« vho 
Was his adversary Afier a life of great Vicissit ec sea bry 
involuntary regicide, he was taken prisoner in 1574, shut one 
f the towers of the Conerergerie, and had his head ¢ off bw ord 
of Catherine de Medicis, who thus avenged her s vu 
twentyv-tour vears alter fis singular enough, that two ages and 
1 hall alter, us descendant should i exhibit marks of sa 
inclination for tournaments 
GENERAL PCTNAM During the war in ¢ ‘ etwe 
French and Enylish, when General Amherst was , - 
« country to Cana the rto one ot ‘ ‘ 
Vhich they were obliged to p ithe Fre id an a 
vessel of twelve guns uy} t bi cm i Was ure ii Ss 
is boats were no match tor her, and she a e was capable of sink 
ng his whole arn in the s ition mn wh t was placed. W ‘ 
he was pondering on what should be done, Gre il Putnam came 
to hun, and s CGieneral, that ship 1 st be tane \ 
savs Amherst, * I would give t vorld she was tak I'll take 
her,” savs Putnam Amherst smuled, and asked Ww Give me 
some wedges, a veth i large wo n pe r at ‘ 
driving wedges la few men of my own choice \mbers 
could net conceive how a ved vessel was to be taken by f 
or tive men, a beet 1 we es. However, he granted Putnam's 
re est When t it cane *ut sit s cl om 
stole quietly na in der the ves s ster ia um . 
drove ithe wedges dther i ‘ t < vy betwe " 
e rudder and s id left Im the . 
wer . nm flutte ’ she was tritt he ‘ 
being preser y blown ast t s cusily take 
CORONATION OF QUEEN VicTorta M , soe ed 
lustrations of Milton, and var : r pamtings, in which ext 
stv ro ne is =a has compucte la i ct ‘ ! 
Coronation of Queen \ ' contains sal 
dred i twe vi t s dis s i ‘ sent 
ot i wident ‘ ( l) ‘ 
veraaa cre s stated ven | Rolle 
sect the steps ‘ if M sty 
rose and esented 1 to the 1 prec | 
A 1 aay i . ‘ 
i oe ‘ s ‘ 
nvass é ‘ 
< \l ‘ « 
t er ‘ t > ! ‘ 
quisite MezZ s 
BLaNcHE OF Nava WeGPRJ ia 
ira It is ed b N | 
>i ca i ! = ‘ U ] 
« ‘ i | v ! his cles ‘ _ 
i ( ‘ css . ‘ 
\ 1 ama | } sof r ‘ 
t N ’ ( i ‘ How ‘ 
re they who exce t ‘ ve a 
SUAKSPEA In S . es ( ‘ s 
ie . as Me aaa iH ee ‘ 
meteor i t ( K at s ere vet A Ve the at “ 
ei ‘ wrte e seems to rest om labo | 
to ‘ s work 1 te self that it is , { } 
sce thany scenes and parts ol s¢ es which are siimpiv Shaks ¥ 
disporting humself in \ sir uph a iv s alleray t 
achievement of his highest ccnius 
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A CHILD 8 SONG, 


] WAVE a 
Shin 
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role 


FAMILY 
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Ve 





CIRCLE, 


PROM A MASK 


f my 
wers oft 

¢ alone, 
re wilh vou; 


‘ ees shall come 














at break of morn, 
d wake us w their busy hum, 
\r dl the Stha's fr thorn 
I have a fawn from Eden's land, 
Om leaty bods and bernes nursed, 
And you shall feed him from vour hand, 
Though he may st ith fear at first 
And I will k vou where he hes 
For shelt the tide lie 
And you may touc s sleeping eves, 
And feel his ln silvery feet 
EVENING SCENES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE From the moment the 
sun is down, everything becomes siient on the shore, which our 
dows overlook, and the murmurs of the broad St, Lawrence, 
more than two nules immediately before us, and, a little way to the 
right, spreading to five or six mules m breadt re sometimes for an 
hour the only sounds that arrest our attention. Every evening since 
we have been here, black clouds and splendid moonlight have hung 
over, and embellished this tranquil scene; and on two of these 
evenings we ive been attracted to the window, by the plamtive 
Canadian boat-song. In one imstance, it = from a solitary 
vovayer, floatu i his hight canoe, which occasionally appeared and 
disappeared « © spark g river, and im its distant course seemed 
o larger than some sportive insect In another instance, a larger 
oat, wih more 1 nerous ud ss tM hous voices t madeed im 
perfect harmony, passed nearer to the shore, and gave additional life 
to the scene A few minutes alter, the moon broke out from a 
t w ot d clouds, a seemed to convert the whole expanse of 
WW ute nto one Vast sheet of tte " silver; and, mm the very 
est spot, at the dis ce of more than a mile, agam app ired 
1 solitary boat. but too dis t to admit of « hearmg the song, 
with which the boatnu Was |} ‘ly solacing his lonely course 
IMITATORS It the fate terary whose style is pecu 
lar, to have the ( = s host real with the trash of tnitatore 
The Rasselas ot nson was ft sed by somebody's Dinarhas ; 
© witty and ecce Sterne is had s le iol tollowers ; 
Scott has be« ed bv a my de . , velists, and Byron 
ias had es «ot erary d ts The style of the Don 
] i rt iT ‘ s rr lv i t ttolntmall ite 
characteristics is bes co ‘ | a facie one tor un- 
tried ser ers, and n ‘ ' ‘ ve consequently been 
per ted there Bi st a wis attempt im one which 
s rece ¥ appeared t Do im Jumeor,”” by 
Lord Py s Gi t | ca ely in heentious 
ihirv, and s s a ple k of w poetry, and the know- 
dye of pos hers Ins s 4 i dent mtrasion 
>the world of letters 
ON THR srr we LAN AGES | wha l t should pride 
- 4 es t Dalbel clett t work inte, yet 
t hie not st ‘ us = ie the « well as the words 
Kicons if) ng so much to be esteemed a learned 
s Vv vi i i ‘ . mother 
ect Il s ‘ i © made 
roy ’ | ml we do 
i . sim | seve r toocther so 
’ ‘ le | i , ast ned otherwise 
silv and ae y ‘ 
PLAaTreRy Sons e ol hae the dupes ot de- 
r mie the t ‘ \ ken an oportunity 
1} . ‘ ‘ i solemn imyune 
nto s es l < ev ! ” w, will infal 
form t ‘ ‘ . ‘ ond thos 
sat e of atte “ \ or b.ven those females 
sho cate fatte will open t im this; 
swe ¢ ! estn wle othe thy the moon 
Dearth Ih “ ‘ t eof ‘ There hea 
dt ‘ 1 lal ere the heart, 
‘ - \ Y ‘ ‘ ony late the 
vards it . ‘ ! Il tus but the 
! ‘ it use and 
s of lite 
| REI x | ~ |’ ‘ ‘ ron ¢ arth, 
‘ ' ' ‘ ' ‘ sould claim 
i. ‘ ‘ I t | shall answer 
Pure re (; ‘ | er, 1s this 
Visit ! ‘ ‘ il ( » Keep hit 
elf i 
Spot . Mrot “ ‘ evils, like i 
\ Vast ma 
‘ trifles to 
‘ nall plea 
* ‘ ‘ races 
ly ‘ . | ecived a more 
‘ ~ \ towards 
\ rasurcicas 
i ‘ low, and listo 
lu 4 x 1) I . * Where 
‘ is prapee there I 
‘ t ! rm > bouUKS 
v < not] writ 
it It has been x , t like 
‘ du I {) 
‘ ke the s 
His \ If ' lea stor what lessons it whe 
‘ s B ssion 4 arty ul ¢ eyes 1 the t 
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Original. 
THE KING OF THE WIND. 


BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 





He burst through the ice-pillar'd gates of the north, 
And away on his hurricane-wings he rush’d forth— 

He howled with delight in his strength and his speed— 
He mock’d at the lion, and taunted the steed ; 

‘The arrow and eagle were laggard behind, 

Alone in his flight sped the King of the Wind 


He swept o'er the earth—the tall battlements fe ll, 
And he laugh’d as they crumbled, with maniac yell ; 
The broad oak of the wood dared wrestle again, 
Tull wild in his fury he hurl'd it in twain ; 

No power could brave him, no fetter could bind— 
Supreme in his sway, was the King of the Wind. 


He career'd o'er the waters with death and despair, 

He wreck'd the proud ship, and huis triumph was there ; 
The cheeks that had blench’d not at foeman or blade, 

At the sound of his breathing turn’d pale and afraid, 

And he shrick’d in his glory, ‘“* Where, where will you find, 
One so great or so free as the King of the Wind '” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A COMPLAINT AGAINST CONVENIENCE, 


BY A MAN BORN OUT OF SEASON 


‘Tur world is getting fartoo convenient. I, for one, have watched 
the progress of improvement for some time past, in silent indigna- 
tion ; but it is really time to speak out 

We 


machinery, and in doing so, we are making that which wall, in time, 


A plague of new-fangled mventions! are making a god of 


unmake us. ‘The sparrow hatched the cuckoo’s eggs, and then the 
young cuckoos put the old sparrow out of the nest, as a re ward for 
her ofliciousness! So are we bringing into existence prodigious 
creatures, who, in due time, will take this nest of ours—the earth— 
out of our care and keeping, and look after tt themselves 

True, man, with his usual shortsightedness and self-sufficiency, 
talks very largely about machinery bemg his servant—doimg his 
work for him—the mere creature of his will—and such bombastic 
stulf. 


head off for the slightest undue interterence ! 


Tush! a precious servant, truly, that will snap his master’s 
Already are there a 
host of overbearing monsters running, puffing and blowing, over 
all the level land in the country, in most domineermg fashion; and 
if man, that used to be lord paramount, chances to meet one of 


' 
t 


them, and does not skip out of its way, with most undignified alac- 
rity, he is forthwith reduced to the consistency of a pinch of snuff, 
and the “servant” pursues “the even tenour of its way,” with as 
much indiflerence as if it had merely passed over a pumpkin! 

And in such a ease what is the course pursued! — Is the creaturé 


laid hold of and brought to justice? No such thing. Even in the 
most barbarous times there was a parade or show of this article, 
when blood was shed or brains knocked out; but now, in this, our 
nineteenth century, man’s life is of too littl moment to cause the 
slightest interruption to business, and the next day the destroyer is 
seen openly pursuing the same track, defying opposition, and 
threatening all who presume to obstruct its path with a similar fate ! 

Servants, forsooth ! 

Meanwhile a few fellow-imbeciles gather up the “ master’s” 
powder, sneak into a sinall out-of-the-way room, and deprecatingly 
call the affair an “accident.” Should the case happen to be mark- 
ed by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, perhaps they summon re- 


As 


solution enough to levy a paltry ‘deodand” upon the monster. 
if such an overbearing bully cared a whit for their deodands ! 

There is another class of these servants, who do not hold their 
heads quite so high, and who do an immensity of work, if humoured 
and attended to, carrying hundreds of their self-styled lords hun- 
dreds of miles, and thinking it no trouble. This is all very well; 
but only let the smallest slight be passed upon them; let the most 
trivial neglect take place, even supposing it is merely forgetting to 
hand them a drink of water, at regular intervals, and straightway 
they begin to fume and fret, and, if not pacified in time, a prodi- 
gious ” blow-up” cnsuecs, and any quantity of their employe rs are 
sent skimming through the air in every diversity of position and 
attitude, without the slightest previous warning 

Servants, i'faith ! 


The truth is, we make machinery, and machinery is fast making 


machines of us 
dox, but now the times give it proof.” 





I mentioned those matters to an acquaintance of mine—a great 
admirer of the present improved state of affairs 
* Look at the despatch—the expedition,” quoth he 


“No question,” quoth I;—a few dozen fine fellows—lovely || the brave old voyagers !” 


women—blooming children, full of life, health, hope, and all the 
pleasant anticipations of a joyous existence, sent whizzing fron 
one world to another in the fraction of a second 


” 


all about the expedition 


. 


* Casuaities, my dear sir,—casualties will occur.’ 


* Casualties !—Zounds!—The web of life of hundreds so fre 


quently and so rudely torn—loves, joys, affections scattered—ties 


sundered—wives widowed, children fatherless, hearths desolate 
and all for the sake of a little extra speed !—Casualties !—mur 
ders '~-massacres ! ad 





As Hamlet says—* This was sometime a para- | 


No question at 





My friend took me gently by the hand. He smiled benignly up- 
on me, as we may suppose a superiour intelligence to smile upon 
an inferiour, shook his head, and said he truly lamented to find me 
so much behind the “ spirit of the age’—advised me to take the 
“ Railway Magazine’—and concluded by exclaiming, impressively, 
as he left me—* Speed, my good friend, speed is everything !” 
**T don’t think so,” bawled I after him. 
|} You are an eccentric,” retorted he, from the opposite side of 


the street. 


An eccentric ! 


with eccentricity merely for disliking the chance of being reduced 


Precious times we live in, when a man is charged 


to powder or blown into fragments ! 


But it is in vain reasoning with these sort of people. They have | 


a quiet self-sufliciency—a calm conceit about them—that is impene- 
trable. Solomon said, two thousand years ago—* Show me a man 
that is wise in his own conceit; there is more hope of a fool than 
and what Solomon said is a truth that has received the con- 


You might as well attempt 


he ;” 
firmation of four and twenty centuries 
to reason with a “quick train.” They have an idea that the pre- 


sent age is immeasurably superiour to any that has preceded it, and 


that they, as appertaining to it, are greatly above all who have 
gone before them. They will tell you Archimides was a pretty in- 
genious fellow, but had no idea of eighteen miles per hour by wa- 


ter, and thirty by land. 


But were even our improvements and conveniences physically 


safe, are they not objectionable in a moral point of view! 


I deprecate man becoming a secondary object on the earth 


have nobler views of the creature. I stand up for his primary 


rights and privileges. It is too bad for him to be crowed over by 
the work of his own hands. Not that a primitive or patriarchal 


state of existence is altogether to be advocated, but we are getting 


Our mechanical 
propensities are introducing fatal habits of rule and method We 


Punctu- 


over-umproved — over-civilized — over-regulated. 


will have no fancies, outbreaks, whims, or vagaries soon 
ality will be the great virtue. It will be recorded on men’s tomb- 
stones, as the acme of human perfection, that they were as regular 
Indeed, some leading utilitarians are scarcely to 
They 


wound up with a certain quantity of motives and duties in a morn- 


as chronometers 
be distinguished from pieces of mechanism already are 
ing, go through the day with unvarying precision, and, when run 
down at night, come home and go to bed, not being able to do 
without sleep as yet; though doubtless some substitute for that 
time-spending habit will be discovered one of those days 

‘These sort of folks are truly what Wordsworth calls, 

* Reasoning, self-sufficient things.” 

Ask one of these people his opinion of * Collins's Ode on the Pas- 
sions,” and he will tell you the passions belonged to the ancients— 
that he is no antiquary, and sees not the utility of wasting his 
time about the irrationalities of a past age 

This is a truth. Many people are already as methodical and 
passionless as if they were actually in the course of transmutation 
flesh 


A process of petrifaction is un- 


into metallic substances; and there can be little doubt that 
and blood are tending that way 
doubtedly going on 

I have myself noticed an extreme rigidity in the feel of young 
children of the msing generation ; and more especially in those that 
in order to be out of 


are swept into an Infant School of a morning 


| the way of their parents for the rest of the day. 
This is alarming 


i} 
} 


| 
| checked—what will become of that humanizing spirit of the 


And what, if these things go on—if materialism continue un- 


ml 


' verse—divine Poesy! Without doubt, in a brief time they will be 


making a tunnel through Parnassus! ‘They will water their loco- 


motives at the fount of Helicon! 
Poesy, it is true, has been leading rather a city life of late, and 
has become somewhat sophisticated 


} 
i) 


She is more polished, but 


has lost somewhat of her moor and mountain freshness. But, how- 


ever, she will have to abscond. She cannot exist im the state to 
which society is tending. She will have to take up her abode, as 
of yore, with the herdsman in his hut and the shepherd in his sheal- 


t 
clad hill. and be thankful that there are still uneven portions of 


| ing She will have to pace the rugged glen, and climb the heath- 


| ground of which surveys have not been made and levels taken 
But she will have to exist upon the sorrows and sufferings of the 
\| past. There will be no new materials of which she will be able 
1; to avail herself. True, there will be wholesale death and destruc- 


| tion enough, and consequently sorrow and suffering, but it will all 
{! 
1! « 
}) thes 


come under the commonplace heads of “ accidents” and “ casual- 


From her crags and peaks she will look down upon a mer- 


cenary and utilitarian generation who have forsaken her worship, 


and betaken themselves almost exclusively to the manufacturing 


and boiling of huge kettles of water. She will see old ocean tra- 
versed by creatures all but independent of the elements, and voy- 
i! ; 


ages performed from distant land to land with the greatest facility 
’ 


| 
| 


and amidst the most derogatory comforts and convemences—* Ah ' 


she will exclaim 


» || And when she looks landward, how much will her prospects be 
1 || bettered! She will perceive the verdant, undulating, and pictu- 
| res ld ld hacked and t I 

j resque old world hacked and levelled in all directions—the smiling 
' 


valley filled up, the gentle eminence cast down, tl 


he majestic moun- 
tain bored through, and the hoar forest felled to the earth ; and in her 
- || more sequestered and rural domains, in place of gazing compla- 
|| cently on some young votary—some incipient Burns, guiding his 
| plough 


“In joy and glory on the mountain side,” 














—————$——— —————— — —— = pean 
machine stalking solitarily and monotonously over the furrows from it— 
the rising to the going down of the sun. And when the sun does Plur 
go down, she will have reason to be thankful if instead of rosy. betw 
cheeked, light-hearted damsels “ lilting’ and milking the kine in the east 
“ gloaming,” she does not chance to find wooden dairy-maids with from 
| wash-leather fingers officiating in their place! wise 
— lor 
It is well that the “Tempest,” and the “ Midsummer-Night's 
| Dream,” and such fine fancies have been secured to us. There 
would have been small chance of their being engendered or quick. 
ened into vitality amidst the fume and vapour of this generation 
Everything must now be either lucrative or useful. Speed, profit, 
utility, and convenience are the idols of the age. The spiritual and 
visionary are trampled under foot as not paying sufficient interest fo, 
the capital invested ; and were it not for the exertions of the arg 
sionaries, and the unflinching determination to discover the North 
Pole, we might well suppose that enthusiasm had evanished from 
earth. Such men (the Pole-seekers and the missionaries) are the salt 
thereof, and are to be reverenced for their brave unworldliness and 
contempt forthe beaten tracks of society. It will be one of the things 
to be envied in our prosaic times when the Arctic or Antar th 
voyages succeed in their object, (as they will do,) startle the bears 
with their uproarious cheers, and feel at length 
“ They are the first, that ever burst 
Into that silent sea '” 
All other voyages are getting commonplace. The vague and re. 
mote corners of the world have been visited and eulogized. There 
are gin-shops in Otaheite ; they drink London porter in Ceylon ; 
they have got a steamboat upon the waters of one of the rivers 
that ran through Eden! 
This is not to be deprecated or found fault with, because it has 
resulted from the glorious spirit of enterprise ; but it is plain and 
evident that we are getting too accurate a knowledge of our planet, 
| There will be nothing left to dream about 
Oh! we are crammed with information—suffocated with facts 
and statistics 
So it 1s with discoveries and explorations. The topography of 
the earth is pretty well settled, Lake Tchad, and the river Niger, 
the interiour of the country of convicts and kangaroos, with a port 
of the Celestial Empire, alone are left to stimulate expiring curi- 
osity. And if a gentleman, by any rare marvel has the good-for- 
tune to find himself in a place that has never been visited befor: 
he dare not entertain us with a few amusing incredibilities on his 
return, as his footsteps are sure to be followed the next year by 
whole parties of pic-nics. This is a hardship. 
No—the davs of Mendez de Pinto are gone—and forever! The 
privileges of a traveller are extinct ! 
But to return to our improvement and conveniences. There is 
one thing morally certain, and that is, that our unprovements will 
not improve us, and that our conveniences will be no comfort 
We will deteriorate. Our bodies will dwindle—our minds will 
dwarf. The characters of our bold forefathers were formed bv trial 
and tribulation—by rough and perilous adventure—by confidence 
in their individual energies—in the clear head, the true heart. and 
the strong arm. Everything now-a-days is performed by “ Join: 
Stock Companies.” In this mechanical age the spiritual portion of 
man is fast falling into desuetude ; and as for the physical part If 
his apparatus, it will be so nursed and pampered by small a1 dma - 
fold artificialities, that he will gradually lose the use of a great pro- _ 
portion of his faculties 
There are fearful indications that the time is fast approaching 
when a gentleman will have little else to do than sit with his feet 
on the fender and his hands in his pockets, watehing the manwuvres 
of a self-acting poker stirring a self-supplied fire 
And when that time arrives there will be a toss up between the 
man and the poker. ( 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 
THE VALLEY OF THE MERRIMAC. 
BY CALEB CUSHING. 
NUMBER THREE 
Or the numerous lovely points of view in the fine old town « 
Newbury, where the beauties of hill and dale, of stream and lat 
of sky and ocean, are spread out beneath the eye, go with me 
this, a gently rising hill by a bend of the Merrimac, with laure!s 
and blue-bells bedecking its base and sides, and admire the ex Ar 
quisite prospect around you. ‘To your left, on the opposite bank urs 


) 
\\ 


is the village of Amesbury, relieved on the back-ground of | 
wow Hill, the streamlet of the same name, winding, like a silver 
thread, in the dell near at hand; behind you are the hills of Haver 
hill, Bradford, and West Newbury, vanishing into the horizor 

the right is a wide expanse of hill and valley and plain, rich in 


waving corn-tields, and sprinkled with clumps of wood!and, rea 
ing northwardly into Byfield and Georgetown and Rowley ; at vour 
feet is the broad current of the Merrimac, meandering along be- 





} 
i 


tween the steep pine-clad cliffs at Deer Isle, united by a bok 
of chams stretched across the dizzy ste ep from Newbury to Salis 
bury ; and before you, in the distance, is the long extent of Belle 
| ville and Newburyport, stretching on by the bank of the river to the 
sea—their white houses and church-spires looming up to the eve, 
amid their green trees and gardens—while the harbour, and the 


bright-sailed vessels winging their flight along the glittering surface 


she will have the pleasure of witnessing a patent steam-ploughing | of the water—the white towers of that long bridge spanning acros$ 
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it—and the yellow sands of Salisbury and Hampton Beach, and of 
Plum Island, with its lofty light-houses, cutting along like a line 
betwixt the green meadows and the blue sea—are closed in to the 
east by the waters of the great Atlantic, with the sun just rising 
from its bosom, to add the feature of sublimity to a scene other- 


wise of unrivalled beauty and magnificence. Welcome to that 


glorious orb ! 
The sun! the sun! he mounts yon airy steep 
Below the line that bounds the rolling deep ! 
The beauteous orient kindles at his face ; 
Fast flee the shades to give his glory place. 
Day's herald-star, that lmgered like a tear 
On morn’s dark eve-lash, as the sun draws near, 
Sinks in her blushing check before his power, ' 
Gone as a dew-drop buried in a flower 


Now his warm beams are twinkling on the waves, | 
Hail him, great ocean, from thy deepest caves ! 
Give thy grand organ’s bold, majestic swell ; 

Send the glad mermaid from her pearly cell, 

Up the green islet in the soft, light air, 

To hymn the sun, and spread her amber hair! 

Bid all the dwellers im thy erystal coves 

Come forth to greet him, through thy coral groves, 
Lifting their various powers to catch the streams 
Of morning glory pourmg from his beams 

Behold, he shines upon thy watery hills ' 

Thy deep green dells his flowing raiment fills 

Thy little billows from their cradles leap 

For crowns of light ; then play themselves to sleep. | 


Drear wast thou, ocean, to the lonely bark, \} 
When brooding night sat on thee thick and dark, ' 
While sound, nor shape, nor shadow from the shore, 
Nor cheering ray, the pathless waste stole o'er! ' 
Then with tay rolling didst thou seem to be 

A dismal, restless, round eternity, } 
Whose awful mysteries yet unopened lay ; i 
Foretokened only by a fiery spray, { 
And deep, unearthly voices, as they came 1 
All dissonant, in strangeness, all the same ! 
More solemn this, than that primeval night 
tefore thy Maker said, ** Let there be light.” 
For then no human fear—no human thought, 


With fancy’s colours, on the blackness wrought 
The past or future they 
To one clear present—the Eternal mind 


were yet confined 


But now, transfigured by the radiant sun, 

Thv face is brightness from that glorious one 

Thy mighty heart within thee seems to burn, 

With rapture glowing, at his blest return 

Touched by the rays that played on Memnon’s lyre, 
Thy voices melt to music with their fire, 

For higher, holier 1 
Poured in the noble anthems of the sea. i 


Hail! 


otes than this, to be 


thou great luminary ! 
° 


Sun, all hail! 
* . > > > 


. 
Pure type of his unbounded light and love, 

Who fills the earth, and all the world above 
How great, how good, how glorious must he be 
Who gives bis bri 


Sun mm thy beauty, ocean in thy mi 


ghtness shadowed forth mm thee! 
ght— 

Winds in your freedom—heavens in your height :— 
Dark must the spirit be, the 
That could not here look through you all to Him!— 


H. F 


vision dim, 


GOULD 


low many a memory lingers in how many a spot of all which 


that hill-side view exhibits to the eve! There, m that green wood, 





e soul have music which no art can minister 


FOREST MUSK 


There's a sad loneliness about my heart— 

A de ep, det p solitude the spirit feels 

Amid this multitude. The things of art 

Pall on the senses—from its pageantry 

My weary eve turns off; and my ear shrinks 

From the harsh dissonance that fills the air 

My soul is growing sick—I will away 

And gather balm trom a sweet forest walk! 

There, as the breezes through the branches sweep, 

Is heard aérial minstrelsy, like harps 

1 ntouche d, unseen, that on the spirit’s ear 

Pour out their numbers till they lull to peace 

The tumult OL the bosom There's a voice 

Of music in the rustling of the leaves ; \} 
And the green boughs are hung with living lutes. 

Whose strings will only vibrate to his hand 

Who made them, while they sound his untaught praise! + 
The whole wild wood is one vast instrument 

Of thousand, thousand keys ; and all its notes 

Come in sweet harmony, while Nature plays 

To cel brate the 


presence of her God '—n. F. GOULD 


And there again is a sheltered vale, which tells of the careless 
urs of childhuod 
MY OWN WILD BOWER 
I stood in the halls where wealth and state 
Their glittering robes displayed ; 
Vice, Vanity, Fol!lv, Ambition and Hats 
Assembled in masquerade 





From the trappings of fashion, the pomp of pride, 
The wiles and decent of 

A child of nature, I turned aside, 
With a chilled and a sickenmg heart 


art, 


I sighed to return to the hill and the glen, 


The scenes of my earliest hours— 
To breathe in my native air again, t 
As it swept through the sweet wild flowers 


I longed to recline on the violet bed, 
Close down by the murmuring stream, 

Where oft I have pillowed my infant head, i} 
And sunk in a blissfu! dream. 


heaven.” 


Then my moments of life were rapid and bright 
As the rivulet sparkling there ; 

And the hearts that surrounded me true as light, 
And pure as the woodland air. 


The velvet couch and the gilded hall, 
Gay visions of pomp and power, 

Art, fashion and show, I would give you all 
For a seat in my own wild bower! 


And yet another of riper days, beyond that graveyard of the ok 


to heaven, where the meadows slope off to the river's bank and the 


sea, the fit scene of the following 


THE SABBATH BELI 


How sweetly, through the lengthened dell, 
When wintry airs are mild and clear, 
Floats chiming up the sabbath bell, 
In softened echoes to the ear! 





* Come, gentle neighbours, come away ! 
So doth the 
* Come, 


So seems to peal the sabbath chime 


welcome summons sav ; 


friends and kindred, ‘tis the tume 


Done are the week's debasing cares, 

And worldly ways and worldly will ; 
And earth itself an aspect wears 

Like heaven, so bright, so pure, so still! 
Hark, how by turns, each mellow note, 
Now low, now louder, seems to float, 
And falling, with the wind’s decay, 


Like softest music dies away! 


* And now,” where heaven resorts, 


Come, with a meek and quiet mind ; 


it savs, ** 


Oh, worship in these earthly courts, 

But leave vour earth-born thoughts behind.” 
sabbath bell 
iV de ll, 


} 1 
i¢t us share 


And, neighbours, while the 





Peals slowly up the wind 
. friends and kindred, 
The sweet and holy rapture there. —e. LUNT 


And 


overhangs the river, the scene of the following 


THE GROUND LAUREL 


I love thee, pretty nursling 
Of vernal sun and rain ; 
For thou art Flora’s tirstling, 
And leadest in her train 


When far away I found thee, 

It was an April morn ; 
chilling blast blew round thee 
No bud had decked the thorn 





And thou alone wert hidmg 
The mossy rocks between, 
W he re, 


The Merrimac was seen 


just below them gliding, 


And while mv hand was brushing 
The searv leaves from thee, 
It seemed that thou wert blushing 


To be disclosed to me 


So modest, fair and fragrant, 
Where all was wild and rade, 
To cheer the lonely vagrant 
GOULD 


Who crossed thy solitude.—n. F 


Or that other, by the Mall, and its grass-bounded pond, as the 


twilight of a fair summer's day dissolves in the dews of evening, to 


! walk and muse, and study “the bright leaves of the poetry of 


’ 


TO THE EVENING STAR 


O bright and beautiful, that all alone, 

Sitt'st queenlike on the deep blue arch of even, 
And seem’st thyself a drop ot golde n heaven, 
Before the stars surround thy burning throne ; 
Lo, if the ladv of my love be now 

Gazing upon thy beauty, be, O star, 

The mirror of my heart, and from afar 

Let her behold my truth, and from her brow 
Fair as thyself, and from her soft blue eve 








(Like heaven new lighted by a summer moon) 

And trom her pure young heart t ring me a boon, 
A token of her love 
Or tear disturb my peace, 
Content until once more | fold her to my breast. —6. LUNT 


ill no sigh 


but I will rest 


so s 


Or if sea-side musings the rather attract 


HAMPTON BEACH 


Again upon the sound 


And oh how blest, 


ing shore, 
wan alone 4 


I could not bear to hear thy roar, 
Thy deep, thy long majes tone ; 


| g 
I could not bear to think that one 
ng might, 


Could view with me thy swel 
And like 
Turn coldly from the glorious sight, 


And seek the idle world, 


a verv stock or stone, 


and fear and fight 


to hate 


Thou art the same, eternal sea! 
The earth hath m 
Of hill and valley, flower and tree ; 
Fields that the fervid noontide warms, 
Or winter's rugged grasp deforms, 


inv shapes and forms, 


Or bright with autumn’'s golden store 
Thou coverest up thy face with storms, 
Or smil’st serene,—but still thy roar 


And dashing foam go up to vex the sea-beat shore 


I see thy heaving waters roll, 

I hear thy stern uplifted voice, 

And trumpet-like upon my soul 

Falls the deep music of that noise 

Wherewith thou dost thyself rejoice ; { 


1 


tume, and that church, with its tall spire pointing the beholder’s eve 


that other, where a green carpet of verdure, by the rocks, |, 


The ships, that on thy bosom piay, 
Thou dashest them about like toys, 
And stranded navies are thy prey, 
Strown on thy rock-bound coast, torn by the whirling spray. 


As summer twilight soft and calm, 

Or when m stormy grandeur drest, 

Peals up to heaven the eternal psalm, 
That swells within thy boundless breast ; 
Thy curling waters have no rest, 

By day and might, the ceaseless throng 
Of waves that wait thy high behest, 

Spe ak out in utterance dec p and strong, 


And loud the craggy beach how!s 


back their savage song 
Terrble art thou in thy wrath,— 

Terrible 
When the strong winds, upon their path 


in thine hour of gice, 


> 
Bound o'er thy breast tumultuously, 
And shout their chorus loud and free 


bird's mournful 





To the sad sea wail, 


As heaving with the heaving sea, 


broken mast and shattered sail 


Tell of thy cruel stre ngth the lamentable tale 


Av, ‘ts indeed a glonous sight 


upon thine ample tac 


An awful yoy a dees 


delight ' 


I see thy laughing waves embrace 
Each other m their frolic 


I sit 


That foams around this rocky base, 


race 


above the flash ng spra,, 


And, as the bright blue waters play, 


Feel that my thoughts, my life, perchance are vain as they 


This is thy lesson, mighty sea’ 
Man calls the dimpled earth his own, 
Ihe 


"i And on the wild gravy 


flowery Vaic, the olde n ke ', 


mountain-stone 


Claims nature's temple for his throne 


But where thy many vow 


Their endless song the deen, ak 


| 











Calls back his spirit’s airy wing bd 
He shrinks mto hunself, where God alone ts king '—cG. LUNT, 
And ayain 
SEA-SIDE MUSINGS 
©, let me go down, all alone 
And sit by the side of the sea! 
The sounds of its vorwe give my spirit a tone 
That hushes her murmur, and quiets her moan 
Pill woes that have pierced me are dreams that have flown, 
Or drowned mm the glory to be 
Ra ib iow, that mo ts to my sight 
And sinks for another to mse, 
Adore tts God, m tts moment of | oht, 
And owning his power m its fulness of might 
To ves a simle by a gleam trom its hewht 
And calls on his name as ut dies 
ile holds the wild wate rs! they cur 
And sing in his hand to my heart 
The gems they roll o'er pomts my thoughts to the pearl, 
Which « sping, my spirit her pin fur 
To rest where no blas ithe tempest ¢ 1 
The s and her treasure apart 
My wishes, that vainly would roam 
And { steno bulbot cs ot alr, 
Are chid by the wave by the hiss of the foam, 
And drop of the spray '—they are bidding me home 
Home, to my country beyond the blue dome 
My Father's bright mansion is there H. FF. GOULD 





FRENCHE LITERATURE, 


SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS, 
Translate rthe New Vork M 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TALMA,. 


vears old, 


at ( 


Tata was but only nin and I seven, when we entered 


the school of Mo Lamaigmere 


, Tr.) 
hatiiot Talma 


to France from London, where his father practised as a dentist 


had just returned 
Our 


teacher was passionate ly fond of the drama, and used to make us 
rehearse parts of good tragedies and comedies every season. The 
i second year we were there, a tragedy was got up, called The Son of 


Tame young tragedian performed his part with great 
applause 


The 
As for myself, a severe fit of sickness prevented my 


performing my character, which was that of a Mogul 


ane 


general, who 
had, im all, about thirty lines to deliver, and deprived me of the 
boasting that, 
The 


it the age of twelve, 


pleasure of for onee at least, | had played with the 


itest of actors instinct of the stage was already so marked 


m him, that, he composed a short play, in 
which our teacher saw indications of deeded talent 

Atter we 
When 


already the re putation of being one of the most ple ising young men 


left school, | was separated from him for some time 


] saw him again, he was eighteen yoars of age, and had 





in Pares. His figure was dine, his manners elegant without stiffness, 
" 


his wit ready, his mind we ll stored with Various information, he had 


besides a pleasing voree, sang with much taste, and was well read 


in the literature of France and England. No wonder that he was 


well received. Hs frends feared, indeed, that he would be led to 
neglect serious pursuits and give himself up to a life of pleasure 

He was intended by his family for his father’s profession, that of a 
dentist, and he pursued his studies with docility, yet with indifference 
Under these circumstances we thought that it would be of service 
to him to revive his fondness for the drama, as a means of giving 
employment to his mind, and preventing his degenerating into a 
mere man of pleasure. We used to take him with us to the Theatre 


Francois, especially when standard tragedies were performed. It 
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was the play of Gdipe that first incited his passion for the stage | For instance, most young men of the present day, rich or poor, be made a member of the academy for having brought to light one - 
Lauvé performed the hero, and was rapturously applauded. Talma| have no money for the necessaries of life, while they always have of your previously undiscovered failings. Who would not weep “4 
alone did not share in the general enthusiasm. When the play was | enough to waste on its most frivolous indulgences. They are la- to think that it might have been his lot to have been a king hims¢ if! 
over, he merely said, “ He does not understand the part. If it was vish of everything that is got on credit, saving of all that must be If all the monarchs of the world could live their lives over again, I 
mine, I should play it very differently.” The very next day he | paid for in cash. Thus a student or a fashionable man about town, I am much mistaken if they would not, every man, choos¢ some 

communicated to an old friend his desire of adopting the stage as a| or any other spendthrift, takes far greater care of his hat than of other mode of existence. Charles V. would be a watchmaker, his by 


son a sexton, Louis XV. a cook, another, perhaps, a blacksmith 





profession. This step was a painful one to him. With all his || his coat. 


seductive qualities, his principles were high, and his religious sen- There is logic in this. The enormous profits of the tailor make _ like my honest neighbour Pierre, whose ringing hammer awakens is 
timents strong. He was, therefore, agreeably surprised when he || him in his very essence a crediting tradesman, while the small gains me every morning before cock-crowing. Let no one be offendsa th 
ral 5 , 5 - ’ nde i 
heard himself—not blamed, but encouraged. * It 1s much better,” | of the hatter make him the most obstinate of all dealers for cash only. at the comparison. Pierre is an excellent man, and a capital work. cal 
said his judicious friend, * to be a good actor, than to run the risk Many a young man offers to the admiring eyes of the fair daz- man, only he is a little jealous, and quick to anger. Yesterday I nt 
you do now, of leading the miserable existence of an idle man of || zling waistcoats, overpowering cravats, diamond shirt-pins, a whole heard an unusual noise in the shop—I regret to say it, but Piery aut 
pleasure.” Encouraged by this advice, he studied some subordinate || shop-window of jewelry, who, very probably, has no stockings on. was beating his wife. All the neighbours put their heads out of as 
sure. g { 
characters, and soon announced to us that he was to make his first || There is a reason for this too. The hosier don’t trust the windows; but everything was soon quiet again, and went n of 
appearance in the character of Se ide in Mahomet He told us— You are walking, one balmy summer's evening, with the pretty happily; and even the very gossips of the neighbourhood had ; “ sin 
* You must a‘l of you come and see me, for I depend chiefly upon |} widow hanging on your arm, who is soon to make you a present of | gotten the blacksmith and his quarrel. Happy man, happy condi- Th 
, - 7 ‘ 18 . > > >, ' — . . . 4 . 
your judgment. You are familiar with the stage, and can tell whe- her fair hand, with all the lands, houses, tenements, hereditaments tion where anger is but a transient flash, and a piece of scanda! gy 
ther [comprehend my part, and produce any effect on the audience and appurtenances thereunto appertaining. While you are talking forgotten in a moment ma 
Unless you think I have in me the materials of a great actor, I will || about love and happiness, and also about economy and a well-regu- Let a king beat his wife once, and you shall see. att 
I ask of || lated household, a gaunt hideous monster crosses your path. He Poor kings! poor kings! ent 


stop, for Lam not willing to be lost in the ordinary crowd 
you then, as my friends, to tell me frankly, whether you think, that 
by time and study, I can raise myself to the first rank. Your opinion 








has something wrapped up in a coloured handkerchief, which he 
Farewell, to the fair 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


PARISIAN ON DITS, 


| thrusts at you. It is your tailor—and his bill 
hand of the pretty widow, with all the lands, houses, tenements, ete 


To sum up all in one word—run in debt for a hundred thousand 


will decide my future career im life.” 
We all went to see our friend's dé/ut, about the end of 1783, if I 
Unluckily, how- 


remember rightly. His success was unexampled francs sooner than for a hundred 
Some persons have spoken of inviting the king to a fete in ; 








‘ > |i 
ever, we were not of the same opinion with the audience. We || ee i fu lif hich th 8, 
= ia ; | »0OR KINGS. galleries ot the wooden edifice in which the exhibition of the 
» there act, with @ pre re against ‘T's , arising from the || re : - Ss 0 

came there, in fac t, with # preyudice against ‘Talma, arising fre | ae P ducts of French industry has taken place. The difficulties in th 
vivid recollection of his great predecessors. His acting produced || Alas! for the good old days when the dignity of the king was || way of this intention are two-fold—arising, first, from the unwill; s | 
no impression on us; we remained cold and unmoved: and when || worth having! when there were no newspapers, no opposition, no ness of the exhibitors to invite his majesty; and next, from thor us 

: on } os hus \ 
we met to compare opinions, after the play, we agreed unanimously, |) discussions on the budget! Then, monarch and people had but determination of speaking, should the banquet take place, on the “ 

2 . - . s and p r Prene , . ae 
‘that ‘Talma had all the qualities necessary to success, except the |} one purse between them, which the latter took care to fill, and the tual wants and position of French industry. As yet, a vote oj vert 
thanks has merely been passed to the magistrates of the Hoy 64) 


No popular move- 


If trouble arose, it passed 


most important one, the inspired fire of genius.” ‘This opinion was || first to empty—an agreeable division of labour 


de Ville for the kindness they have exhibited. Many persons ot 
made known to him with all the frankness he had insisted on iy pe : 


| . ' ‘ 
ments, no petitions, no insurrections! ject to the periodical expenditure of raising a wooden edifice, 





over in silence, and some fine morning the old oaks of Plessis were is to remain in existence but sixty days. It is proposed now 
erect a large and handsome structure at the expense of the star 
It ought to be divided into sections for the various objects of in- 
dustry, and the passages would serve for a promenade during th 
inclement season of winter. I think it exceedingly probable that 


this plan will eventually be carried into effect 


Talma, mortified, but placing too much confidence in our judgment, 


and sincere in the want of self-confidence he had expressed, gave || seen with a crop of insurgents hanging at their branches instead of 
up ail idea of the stage, and resumed his studies as a dentist acorns. Alas, for the good old times! Then, my dear friends, 
Three years elapsed before | saw Talma again. In the latter | then it would have been a fine thing to be a king! what a glorious 


part of 1787, happening to meet his cousin, I learned that he had |) one I should have made ! 
rous as the good Henry IV., who is praised as a mode! of 


I would have been as brave and gene- 


. oo , ms “¢ . “dl actors d 4 honor or . 
been indived by the advice of several distinguished actors, to appeal seaisential rhe aew hobby of the Parisians is the improved malle-postes 


from our sentence of condemnation and pursue again the theatrical || and openness, and who changed his religion twice; first for fear, For the last fortnight a crowd of well-dressed persons is collected 





afterwards to save his crown, and who wanted to set all Europe by | in the court of the hotel from whence they start. They are lighter 





career. He was to make his first re-appearance that very evening 


I must confess, that I was sorry to hear this. I felt a sincere friend- || the ears because his cousin, the prince of Condé, would not give | ¢4tmages in their construction than the former rough machines, and far Di 
ship for my old schoolfellow, and as I feared the result, I deter- || up his wife to him. I should have been as magnificent as the great ire very elegantly fitted up mside. ‘The imperial is removed, and whic 
1] the numerous robberies, which formerly took place so easily during eTSO 


|} Louis XIV., who governed France for sixty years, and was go- 


mined not tobe present. After a few days, hearing his acting highly 


praised by the best judges, I resolved to see him 
was no coldness or indifference on my part. I soon recognized the 


“inspired fire of genius.’ After the play was over, I went into his 


box 
easiness. I saw that he was thinking of our former ill-judged con- 


demnation. Grasping his hands, | congratulated him most warmly 


on his suecess, but he still seemed to doubt my sincerity ; at last I || 


told him—* You know me well, and may be certain that I should 


not have called on you unless I could offer you perfectly sincere | 


congratulations.” ‘These anecdotes may seem trivial, but | mention 
them to show the candour, simplicity and honesty of his character 

The affection constantly shown towards him by Napoleon is well- 
known. ‘The tragedian had known, loved and even obliged him, 
when he was only General Bonaparte 


that he had been invited to breakfast with the emperour the morning 


This time, there | 


When he saw me, he made an exclamation indicative of un- | 


Talma told me one day, | 


verned himself by Colbert, Louvois, Madame de Maintenon, and 


| his confessor, and whose statue we see crowned with laure}, because 


| he gained twenty battles, while all the time he never went outside 


the walls of Versailles. These haleyon days are gone, never to re- 


turn. Kingship is but a poor trade now-a-days. Once the people 


knelt before their king, now the king bows low to the people. Poor 


creatures, how I pity you! Rain or shine, you must stand with 
hats off, smiling and bowing, as your sovereign throws up his cap, 
and utters his greasy hurrahs. Don't be impatient, it will be over 


in five hours, or so, only five hours of smiling and bowing, and then 


I| 
you shall have permission to go home and get your dinners, and ex- 


claim, as did England's young queen, unused as vet to the miseries 


of royalty, ** Oh, mother, mother, thank heaven it's over! 


I regret it, with all sincerity. I love monarchs: I view them with 


pity and respect, as unhappy beings, branded by destiny, and con- 


the noisy progress of the vehicle, will now be prevented. They 
are of a deep brown colour, are drawn by four horses, and have a 
postillion with a large coat, in place of the jacket hitherto wor 
This appears to be anything but an improvement There ar 
looking-glasses im the interiour, and a deep seat, with arms, is softly 
Four of the great pub 
have been provided with these new carriages, and similar ones will 
ready for the other four roads 





spread for the traveller ic roads of Fra: 


spec dily be 

Paris is now perfectly quiet, notwithstanding that the trial of the 
The 
Sometimes a single 


prisoners may be said to have terminated inhabitants are 


opposed to more blood-shedding fact paints 
a laboured description Let 
me give an example of what | mean :—Last week, at Tivoli a 
at the Jardin-Ture, fireworks were let off, and in the crowd of t 
display several reports as loud as that of a musket 
Well, in ten minutes the whole city, inhabitants, police, garrison, 
and Garde Nationale, were on the alert; rumours of émenfes i 
mediately began to fly about, and half the world would not beleve 


the physiognomy of a city more than 


took place 


























after he had appeared, by his orders, in the Death of Pompey |}demned to live in splendour, on the charity of the public 7} * = as ps c ee oe see Th a % =~ fireworks ar 
“You played the part of Casar very well,” he said, * but on his |} accordingly never meet a king, but I bestow on him the alms of a Capeamnig coheed — . aii aa - parce sth a inte his te va a ae 
entrance, where he says to Pompey, ||} bow ora hurrah. Kings or queens, absolute, legitimies, chartist up, is to place in his nursery cherry-trees growing in large « en snall 
* Know'st thou not Cwsar, to accost him thus!” \! and constitutional, I embrace them all in my affection. I hear, all that he mav gather them himself whenever he pleases. He shows ent | 
you gave him the tone of an orator at one of the clubs. You should | around me, the same cuckoo complaints of despotism, ambition, | great aptitude, it is said, at this ingenious pastime the 
remember that Cawsar had nothing of the Jacobin about him, that || treachery. ‘ Why don’t he dismiss his ministers!” screams on he annual meeting ot the Orpheon took place since my last a : ns b 
he was speaking in the presence of his officers, and that what he || “ Why don’t he follow the advice of the opposition?” yells another 9 shaped . re ache acd re aia ae or “gi ag ai 
: : a cs ’ aes tS ae we = ee hich have sprung up under the paternal guidance of M. W g 
said was official Then getting warm, added—* Besides, what || You are right, gentlemen, no doubt; the ministry might be a better eaten te mew oart of the ebdem of matraction aimee ot the Pen exiol 
such people say (Cwsar, Mahomet and myself) is always so different | one 5 but—was it never your own luck to have careless or awkward | s; and if } doubt exists of the possibility of making musicians Na 
from what they think !” || servants’ ‘The opposition gave most excellent advice, I admit, of rate workmen or children, the exhibitions at. the dt =, 
Then passing to the actor who played Ptolemy, he criticised his || Which was not followed ; but do you always follow the advice of — meetir g would set the matter at rest The re were about | boss | 
manner, blaming him for having given too contemptible a character || Your wife, the standing domestic opposition | Allow a monarch to : rots = nh oes e md th "ae — h hw Foal ree 
to the part. be mistaken sometimes ; remember that he is a man, after all, and Y. weep hirable —m ye rag ca “need = 
» . th uy a Vly s ol it ubint, Spo 5 
“T know very well,” said he, “that Corneille does not make the that the walls of a palace are four or five feet thick, so that it is dieu, and Carafla Iwo pieces of M. Wilhem’s composit " Wh 
prince use very elevated language—he otlers Cesar his crown—he hard for them to hear what is going on out of doors. Witness poor exceedingly applauded ; one La Romanesca, a piece of the sixte tent, wi 
believes himself forced to do it ; but even with his humble language, Charles X., who was very coolly playing whist on the evening of century, and the other a barearole, forming a solo and chorns. I hime ar 
there ought to be a certain air of dignity about him. He is a mon- || the twenty-eighth July, without suspecting that dis crown had been lad who gave the solo has a voice of wonderful flexibility ; ao sats —— 
arch, apd a monarch, whatever he says, is always dignified in atti- just knocked off his he ad. I repeat these arguments continually, - ; 48 adeonaere postures bate paw acess ae , . t we 
tude and expression ” but without effect; so that all I can do is to continue to pity 7 ; “ne “peadines + : poi sates I aacal es he eke ae a 
The play reminded him of the Egyptian expedition. In the |; monarchs; especially when I remember that it is not their fault if Qyortly to have in London an M. Petosa, who is the pr aa ‘ “ 
course of conversation, he mentioned, that when he first set foot on | they are so nusieal lottery, means of which he asserts, any person, thou stiot 
that celebrated shore, which had been trodden by Alexander and Hiss a poor actor, if you will, a hesitating counsellor, a deaf man. not know te of music, may compose four hun | s aced { 
Cesar, looking down at the sand, he saw something lying im it. | that plavs on the piano: IT have no objection; the poor fools chose drilles hundred thot “w i waltzes ; Phis genth on: I 
Picking it up, he noticed with surprise, that it was an antique || to be actors, lawyers, or musicians; but it is not so with ak oe hs wis : “> “4 pak Ze oF a . a o sa wen - ' dott beta = a 
cameo, and that the head upon It Was a striking likeness of himself Chance chose him; even if he is deaf and dumb, he must make r a a ; “ the ee "Thes we pm rie pa aol nd i ; € = 
— sypue eches, and act the ki iv 1 he ippchs to be a tooi—which mav numbers, ¢ ned to compose quadrilles, are red, whilst wr of 
PETTY DEBTS. very well be the case—it is ten times worse for him Twenty nes, intended tor waltzes, are black. These meces are take “8 OWN 
Make two large debts sooner than one small one. These petty, | truampets—that is, twenty newspapers—proclaim, every morning, Dy chance, and af irranced according to the letters on the back preety 
trifling, clamorous, troublesome, vexatious little debts, crush them || to the whole world, all his sacred majesty’s follies, and fifty post- iene “ay 1A. B, ey oe ' om Fy When caus on - ged, | : — 
in the egg, my dear young friends ; despise them, defy them, pay | coaches start off at full speed, every morning, to spread the news air , : pe ! fe gr h Sapte ge aa 1 to London, you wi aif ce 
them! In point of fact, these debts have no real existence. They | Better be a cow-herd or a country sexton! To think that vour most 3 \ ; mS ; ep ay = * 1 riba ea ee ee the yous 
slip through your fingers kke an eel, just when you think vou have || trifling actions will survive vou, engraved on tablets of brass—that of them is we th $ n iene xe ot o =p m oft . ir exes ne ve st t The au 
hold of them—when you want to discharge them, your purse, the || your name will go down to posterity with the epithet of srmple or Yet M. de Rougemont, the author of one of them, I/ f wt 
moment before well filled, is suddenly found to be empty. There || crue? attached to it—that your viees, vour faults, and vour Jeunesse se passe, is decidedly a man of talent. Indeed he show te Age, 
is something supernatural about it! Happy is the man that can |} absurdities will one dav form a part of a common school education, jy it. in getting his | ee rlormed at ne Theatre Franca oe How cae —— 
make petty debts with impunity, thrice happy he who makes none! |} and that little boys will be flogged to the end of time, for not | ~~ ed te 7 ey ae nga ages = a } te Th y The { 
apa | to be imposed on by this stupid piece, is inconceivable ieee 
learning them by heart—that your successors will found colleges, | excuse themselves by saying that the author read so well, that the ‘ew-Yo 


From these petty debts arise daily thousands of ingenious expe- 
in order to teach them to youth, and that an antiquary will one day |, piece seemed excellent 


dients, sublime sacrifices, stoic privations. 
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LITERS ARY NOTICES. 





«Travels in North America, during the vears 1834, 1835, and 1836. Includ- 
ing a summer residence with the Pawnee tribe of Indians, and a visit to 
Cuba and the Azore Islands.” By the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 
In two volumes. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Atreapy has this work been received in a most flattering manner 
by the American public. We like it; 
favourable view of our people and their institutions, but because it 


not because it presents a 


< truly an interesting book—a fair and candid transcript of the au- 
thor’s adventures and impressions. There is an absence of that 
ping and fleering spirit, that preposterous assumption of superio- 


The 


suthor does not introduce a sneer for the sake of giving piquancy to 


cary 


_which characterise the works of Hamilton and Marryat. 








a sentence or truckling to the senseless prejudices of a great mass 


of his countrymen. He writes with the candour, impartiality and 


sincerity of a young man whose vision is clear and unobstructed 
The His 


re is nothing like bigotry or egotism in his speculations 
syle is florid and animated, and many of his descriptions are re- 





markably spirited 


he same time recommending the work to our readers as rich in 





entertaining matter 
A PAWNEE DANDY DESCRIBED 

Ihave seen some dandies in my life—English, Scotch, French, 
and American dandies too; but none of them can 
ranity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy. Lest 
any of the gentry claiming the distinction, and 
shovementioned nations, should doubt or feel at this 
assertion, I will faithfully narrate what passed constantly before my 
eves In Our Own tent; namely, the manner in which Sa-ni-tsa-rish’s 
n passed the davs on which there was no buffalo hunt. He began 
bis toilet, about eight m the morning, by greasing and smoothing 
his whole person with fat, which he rubbe “d afterwards perfectly dry, 
nly leaving the skin sleek and glossy ; he then painted his face 
vermillion, — a stripe of red also along the centre of the crown 
he head; he then proceeded to his “ coitfure,” which received 
great attention, ~ ihe the quantum of hair demanding such care 
was limited, masmuch as the head was shaved close, except one 
tuft at the top, from which hung two plaited “tresses.” (Why 
must I call them * pigtails!) He then filled his ears, which were 
wred in two or three places, with rings and wampum, and hung 
then, sometimes painting 


German, av, 
compare with the v 





aggrieved 


several strings of beads round his neck ; 
sof vermilion and yellow upon his breast and shoulders, and 
ing armlets above his elbows, and rings upon his fingers, he 
roceeded to adorn the nether man with a pair of moccasins, some 
seatlet cloth leggins fastened to his waist-belt, and bound round 
low the knee with garters of beads four inches broad. Being so 
far pre epared, he drew out his mirror, fitted in a small wooden 
he always, whether hunting or at home, carried about his 

pe mea), and commenced a course of self-examination, such as the 
severest disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious moralist, 
never equalled. Nay more, if I were not afraid of offending the 
solter sex by venturing to bring man in comparison with them in an 
scupation which Is considered peculiarly their own, | would 
essert that no female creation of the poets, from the time that Eve 
first saw “ that smooth watery image,” tll the polished toilet of the 
lovely Belinda, ever studied her own reflected self with more per- 
severance or satisfaction than this Pawnee youth. I have repeatedly 
eeen him sit for above an hour at a time, examining his face in every 
ossible position and expression ; now frowning like Homer's Jovi 
efore a thunder-storm ; now like the same god, described by Mil- 
* smiling with superiour love ,”° now slightly varving the streaks 
{paint upon his cheek and forehead, and then pushing or pulling 
“each particular hair’ of his eyebrows into its most becoming 
ace' His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, of the 
women or children led his butfalo horse before the tent; and he 
roceeded to deck his steed by painting his forehead, neck and 
shoulders, with stripes of vermilion, and sometimes twisted a few 
athers into his hair. He then put into his mouth an old-fashioned 
e, bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the bit of which 

w six or eight steel chains, about nine inches long ; whilk 
small bells, attached to the rems, contributed to render the move- 
ment of the steed as musical as those of the lovely ‘ Sonnante,” 
tales of Comte Hamilton. All things being 
now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet mantle over his 
thrust his mirror in his belt, 
arge fan of wild goose feathers, to shield his fair and delicate com- 
exion from the sun ; while a whip hung from his wrist, having 
handle studded with brass nails 1 

s yingling palfrey, and ambled through the encampment, envied 
all the youths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfor- 





rame, 








one 


some 


th 


e enseapenttte 


shoulders ; below took in one hand 


Thus accoutred, he mounted 


tunate drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admured supre mely 
¥ himself 
OURTSHIP AMONG THE PAWNEES. 
OW hen the lover wishes to break the ice, he comes to her fathers’ 
. Uninvited, and sits on the corner of the ! 


and then goes away without Spe aking 


mat for a considerable 
This ts the preliminary 


‘ep, answerin 





J » perhaps, to the first gentle pressure of the hand— 
the first blushing hesitation im address—the first mutual glance of 
erstanding. After a few da man 
s buffalo-robe with the hair outward, and again sits di 
corner of the This is a proposal—a regular * 
estion.” reject him, not 
is offered him; but if he apy 
' ’ 


opse;rver 


vs the young returns wearing 


wh sil nt in 
tent popping of the 
* If the father is determined to ung is 
aced for him to sit on. and no meat 


the match, rights of hospitality are 


rove 
these Feasts are 
¢ 


given by the respective parties, in order to obtain the 
relatives 


ymsent 





If both feasts terminate favourably in this respect, 
‘é Young man presents himself once more before the 


or of her tent, and then turns round and walks slowlv off towards 


his bride at 





wn—-she rises and follows him—the marriage is then complet« 


she remains sitting, it is a sign that her family decline the match 


us is done without a word passing between the intended brid« 
‘d husband that is to be. But the most extraordinary part of the 
“air is, that having married an elder sister, he has a right to marry all 
‘e younger ones as they successively attain the age of womanhood. 
u ; 


adds, 











‘IT have seen several chiefs who have in this 
anner married a whole family ; the eldest wife being the 
nudge, and the voungest being gener. rally the favourite Sultana, and 

asequently doing the least work.” 


greatest 





_™ first volume of Mr Dunlap’s long-expected “ History of }j 
ew-York,” has been issued. We shall notice it in our next. 





We cheerfully make room for a few extracts, | 


belonging to the 


|} pupils in music. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We pubitsh to-day an extract from anew American novel, soon to be published 
by the Messrs. Harpers, entitled ** Morton's Hope.” It will, of we are not 
mistaken, be very popular.—).’s * Thoughts on Literary Men” shail have 
a place.—A correspondent, whose address we have lost, 1s informed that we 
cannol pay for selections.— The verses by “ U. T.T 
sertion. If not published his request shall ve attended to.— The verses to Miss 
Poole are very good, but hardly worthy of the subject.—**C."s" criticism on 
Miss Maywood's performances ts quite out of date. 11 would have answered a 
month ogo.—J ‘s * Waik on the Battery” ts @ little too long. We fear that 
Aus readers would be quite as much fatigued as he.— A correspondent tnguires 
tf any farther communications from the “scenery and properties” of the Park 

No. We suspect they are too far gone to write.— 
We have not seen the work criticised by * X." We do not dowbt tt ts very 

good, but would like to have ocular evidence of the fact 


" were put on file for tn- 


Theatre have been recesved 


The annuals put forth 
by the same publishers are well deserving of ail that ** X.” says wm their behalf 
aston for the contributions of * Phiz.”" ¥. Ro L. N 
which will be found on the first 
” for 1S40 


— We shall have no occ 
R.” and ** Rockaway." —* 
page, ts copied fromthe Boston” 


Therese.” 
Token and Atlant 


Sister 


Sourentr, 
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SATU RDAY, 


Jonathan.—A Blackwood's 


commences his lucubrations with the fol- 


John 


Magazine, 


Ball 
for 


and Brother 
August, 
lowing compliment to the good people 
“When we told you, 
that, 


writer in 
this side of the great pond 


some few months back, O gentle reader 


(to borrow a phrase from Brother Jonathan, about the only 


thing, hy the way, which our occidental relative possesses worth the 
lending.) bevond all the beasts of the field, a dog ‘went a-head’ in 


our affections, we intimated, at the same time, that our heart” 


(should you not have said your head!) “had many corners for 


many other animals.” If the intelligent person who gives utterance: 


to this philosophic remark as to the poverty of our resources, will 


but look at Bentley's Miscellany for the last year, and other British 


periodicals, he will find that some of his countrymen have practically 


shown their dissent from his opinion. Nearly one-fourth of the 


articles in many of these literary journals are made up pieces 


* borrowed,” without credit, from the New-York Mirror, the Kmek- 


erbocker, and other American works. Now we do not object to 


being robbed by England of our literary productions, so long as 


this country returns the compliment, with interest; but we do 


enter our protest agaist bemg msulted for our poverty, at the 
same time that we are plundered, and compelled to see our pilferers 
Fair play is a jewel, Mr. Bull 


flaunting in “borrowed” finery 


Audubon, the ornitholagist—We learn that it is the mtention of 
this distinguished artist and ornithologist to enter upon a new field 
will shortly a history of 


of investigation, and that he commence 


the quadrupeds of this country—very copious and elaborate data 
for such a work having already been obtained by hun m the course 


We 


Audubon, who is now in the city, 


his other labours and researches learn from the Gazette 


Mr 
original drawings of all the plates in his magnificent work upon the 


rhey are said to be as much superiour to the 


has in his possession the 
turds of America 
coloured engravings as any other original picture is to the copies 
however ably and faithfully taken. We 
that Mr. Audubon neither does justice 


nor to his countrymen if he refuses to permit these masterpieces 


from it, agree with our 


contemporary, to himseli 


to be publicly exhibited 


New painting of the Queen by an Ameriwcan.—A letter from a 
friend in London says: ** You may have heard, ere this, that your 


Leshe, 


No sooner did the queen hear of his intention than she 


countryman, is engaged upon a picture of the coronation of 
Victoria 


ordered a room to be assigned bum in the palace, and extended 


the facilities which could promote his object. The artist has 
chosen a most felicitous position for his principal figure—taking 
her at the moment when the sunshine streamed m1 pon her person, 
and plaved upon the splendid jowe Is of the crown The queen 


has even comp! mented the artist so far as to order the pieture for 


herself, in anticipation, telling him to fix his own price (WM course, 


out of regard to her majesty, Leshe ought to put a high valuation 


upon her picture.” 
The Madison papers.— We learn from the National Intellig 
work will be published 


sasioned by the 


encer, 
that this valuable early in November. Much 


has | 


unexpected delay wen OCC state of the manu- 


explaining many allusions familiarly 
by Mr. Mad but which a lapse of 


obscure Mr. H. D Gilpin, the Solict 


script, and the necessity of 


made, at the time of writing, son, 


sixty vears had rendered tor 


of the Treasury. tendence the work was committed 


by the 


to whose superin 


committee of Congress, has taken much pains to elucidats 


passages, having added some hundreds of notes m ¢ xpl ination 


Sparks, also, has lent his 
vod, an 


, . 
mounced it Is 


of the text. Mr assistance for the same 


The v 
instead of two, as ori 
} 


and handsome 


oect work is all stereotyy d will make three volumes 


rinally a printed in a large 


type, and will be got up altogether in a style worthy 


of the 


subject 


A new and beautiful si | 


no.—On our found an 


Cook, 


fourth page will be 


original poem, by Miss Eliza English lady, whose produc- 


anguage is spoken 
Winter Night,” 
wi It has been 
set to music by Wilham L. | by Mr 
belei, and published by Messrs. Davis and Horn, 367 Broadway 


tions are making their wav wherever the English 


It foreiblv reminds us of Mackay'’s “ Wind of the 
untavoural 


th which it will bear a not le con parison 





*hillips, and will be sung 


Miss Sterling.—This accomplished pianist has removed to No 
7 Carroll Place, Bleecker street, where she continues to receive | 





| floor, is indeed remarkable 





| The Park and Fidelio.— Notwithstanding the 
‘hard times,” 


universal cry of 
*the theatres do not appear to share im the de pression 
Never, since the appearance of the elder Kean, (it we except the 
occasion of the benetit given to Mr. Simpson in Se ptember last,) 
has the Park presented so much sterling attraction and genuine ta- 
ny. So 


rreat has been the 


lent upon the same ever array of stars, 


that the services of a portion of the stock company appear to have 


been dispensed with. Mrs. Martyn, Miss Pool, Mr. Manvers, Mr 
Martyn, Mr. and Mrs. Giubilei. and Mons and Madame Taglhoni—a 
noble opera and a brillant ballet on the same evening—is certainly 





an attraction of no ordinary character, and deserves to be noted as 





an epoch in the theatricals in New-York. The opera of Fidelio, by 
Beethoven, has been performed im a manner highly creditable to 
the skill of all concerned im its production Mrs. Martyn, in one of 


i 


the most difficult parts in the whole range of the operatic drama, 


showed powers fully adequate to her task, and won the admiration 
Ihe 


of all the yudicious lovers of 


must scena, which she exe- 
cutes in the second act, was delivered wih wonderful effect and 
sweetness. Mr. Giutnlet, though the part of Pizarro was a most 
ungracious one, and the opportunities for display were limited, gave 
the audience a very favourable idea of his powers, and was warmly 


applauded 


Miss Pool 


play s the 


ance is remarkably fine 


His ype rsonal appear 
do not doubt, destined to become 


- Mare 


vocal powers are ol a super 


Is, We a favourite She 


and he r 





part ot archness and vrace, 
our description. We hope to sce her ina 


Mr 


' 
Florestano 


Manvers, the ter or, 
We 


w, than that which 


part more worthy of her versatile talents 


a decided hit m the part of never listened to 


made | 


a burst more ineous and flatter 


! , 
of applause spon 


greeted hun after his execution of the « Xquisite solo at the be gin- 


ning of the third act ry Martyn acquitted himself very acee pt- 
ably, and was spirited « correct throughout. In noticing the per 
formers.in Fidelio, we should not omit to mention that Mr. Placide, 
by his admirable personation of the aged prisoner, in the chorus in 
the jail-vard, drew tears from many an eve by the silent pathos of 
his movements. It was a most artist-like picture. Mr. Edwin is 
ilso deserving of mention. ‘The parts allotted to him were sung 
in good taste and with clearness and precision It the decision of 
those, whose musical attamments entitle then opinions to re sje cl 
be correct, Fade has triumphed signally 

‘harles Kean fter an absence of seven vears from the country 
Pe re his earliest laurels were won, Mr. Charles Kean has retarne d, 


backed by an Eur 
National 


Hamlet, 


putation, and 
His first 


ind though evidently 


opean re appeare d several mghts at 


the Theatre appearance was in the part ot 


labouring under extreme | 


Oarscness, 


the satistaction ’ t 


We have 


delineation of the character sn 


he proved \ itreport had not exager rated 


his merits not witnessed so spirited and npressive a 


ce the days of his father The new 


¢ introduced, were, m 


re adings white h } pene ral, jude ou = appo 





site His delivery of the solilog Iv Was quite successt and he 
produced a startling effect in the scene where he starts up from the 
feet of Ophelia, upont i¢ discovery of his uncle’s emotion. The whole 
performance was loudly cheered throughout, and at the fall of the 
curtain Mr Ke an wast alle d for, and made ay rtinent addre SS In 


Othello and Sur Giles Overreas 


and 


Mr Kean deve loped new powers, 


gave additional yidications of that high histriome genius which 


w has matured by assiduous practice and study The te mpestuous 


scenes m the last act of the latter play were rendered with extraor 
} 








dmary etlect The manner iw which he sprang across the stage 
with every limb quivering, when he gives the he to Wellborn, was 
1 most thril y piece of acting Indeed, the whole scene was 
mimitably fine Wi regret that Mr. Kean has bee i prevented from 
appearing several nights in conse juence of hoarseness We hope 
that he will cease te mporarily from his exertions, rather than meur 
the risk of heightening his illness ng the disappomt- 
ment which may ensuc 


Copyright law in France. —A judgment, interesting to authors, 
and more particularly to writers of novels and romances, has just 
been pronounced by the Tribunal de Premiere Instance Several 


! 


authors have jong made claims upon the theatres flora partic ipation 


in the profits al pieces formed by dramaturgists out of the plots and 
incidents of their No cones them, M 
Paul de Musset, author of a tale yp Revue de 


under the title of * M. Cois 1,” ame ; which had been conve rted into 


works sion bemg made to 


iblished om the Paria, 





a vaudeville, and performed at the du Palais Royal with 
the same title, resolved to try the que stion Hk Srought his actior 
ivaimst the authors of this prece for a piracy, and the court has 
awarded him three hundred frances damages 

The Baeery Theatre Celeste has, as usual, drawn crowded 
houses at this establishment It is stated that she receives for 


twelve nights’ performances four thousand dollars. ‘The cultivation 


than that of the head 


is wo 


of the hee l seem to be more profitable 





Marsh, in all probability, will not receive two thousand dollars for 
land and oth Poems,” although they cost h m the labour of 
months instead of weeks Oucht such disparity to exist’ 


New Chatham Theatre —This establishment opened on the 
eleventh mstant, to a well-tlled house Ane logue nt address from 
the pen of H. F. Harrington, Esq, was spoken on the occasion 
The theatre has been dome a respoctable business with Barnes, 
J. R. Seott, the Ravel Fa vy, and a very fair stock company 
Ihe interiour appeara of the buid ny is neat and vraceful 


Wooden »avements.—The wooden pavement in Broadway, be- 


and Fourth «treets, is the admiration of all whe 


tween Bleo Ler 


have seen it 





e contrast between the rude jolting of the pave- 


ments and the “smooth sailing” one experiences on this level 
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Scherzo. 
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HASTEN FROM YOUR CORAL CAVES. 
COMPOSED BY W. GRANTHAM. 
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spor-tive laves In the green sea’s oo - zy wells, And 
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Has-ten from your co-ral caves, Ev’-ry thas 
nymph 
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Ere the ing shine. 
gau-dy morn- 











SECOND VERSE 


Rising from the foaming wave, 

Instantly your aid we crave ; 

‘ Come and — like our gay band, 

| Traceless on the amber sand ; 

" Haste, or we must hence away— 
Yet an hour and all is day. 


“ 

HI 

\ THIRD VERSE 

i 

i See the clouds of night retire, 


Ilesper gleams with languid fire ; 
Quickly, then, our revels join, 
The blush of morn is on the brine: 
Loit’rers we must hence away, 
Yonder breaks the orb of day. 





SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF LANGBEIN. 


Translated for the New York Mirror, 


THe HERMIT, 4 FABLE.—A pious hermit, who lived in the soli-| 
tude of the forest, far from the noise of men, was once wandering || 
through the woods in search of a few wild fruits and berries to make | 
up his frugal meal. He heard a moaning in the grass, and looking | 
down saw a fox, both of whose fore-legs were broken, writhing like a 


The good hermit 


snake on the ground, and apparently starving. 
was about to seek some food for the helpless creature, when ar || 
eagle appeared, soaring high overhead, and suddenly let a fowl fall 
from its talons directly at the feet of the fox. The starving animal 
seized greedily on the precious prize, and soon made a hearty meal 
“ Ah,” exclaimed the pious enthusiast, ‘this is the finger | 
of God. Why did I distrust his providential care, and wander over 
hill and dale to seek for my daily food! He who brought food to 
the mouth of this helpless animal, will surely never forget his ser- 
vant. Henceforth, I will take no more thought for my body's sus- 
tenance, but trust to his goodness, and devote all my time to medi- 
tation.” True to his resolution, he returned to his cell, and neither 
plucked the fruits that hung on the trees around him, nor went || 
down to the brook to quench his thirst. Three whole days he lived || 
thus, and was wasting away to a shadow, in the vain hope of a direct | 
On the evening of the third day, just as | 


m it. 


interference of heaven. 
he sunk into slumber, thunder rolled through the cave, he saw a 
form of angelic beauty, and heard a sweet but solemn voice that || 
spoke thus—‘ Mortal, how feeble is thy understanding £ Couldst 
thou thus misinterpret the lesson contained in the eagle's conduct ! 
Thou art not lame and helpless as was ‘he fox, but art strong and 
active, like the eagle that gave him food. Him thou wert to imi-)| 
tate, in going about and doing good to others ; for know that idle- 
ness, even if accompanied by constant prayer, is odious in the sight 
of the Almighty.” 

A coquerre.—When I hear of a coquette’s marriage, I am re- |! 
minded of the doge’s custom of marrying Venice to the sea, which, || 
spite of the ceremony, is as free to all flags as before. 


Brisery.—Do not blame a judge if he sells justice. It is too! 
rare a commodity to be given away for nothing. | 
Unpvg sensipitity.—A woman who is always shedding tears || 
must have a good deal of water in her head. i 


| talents, as is apt, by the way, to be the 


i It is true, 


| doing was not praiseworthy 


‘THe court port.—An eastern tale informs us that Alexander 
the Great had a court poet, whose vanity was fully equal to his 


the muses. The poet sought one day the presence of his sovereign, 
and addressed him thus—“ Mighty sovereign, thy fame extends 


from pole to pole, and thy exploits have been made known in the 


farthest corners of the habitable globe. But remember, that tradi- 


tion is fleeting and uncertain, and he who trusts his fame to the 
tongue of man, will soon be forgotten. Let me celebrate thy ex- 
ploits in strains worthy of my theme, which may carry down thy 


name and fame to all ages. Only, as the sons of Phabus are sub- 


| ject to the same wants as meaner mortals, let me know what thou 


wilt give me, if I fulfil my task!" The monarch smiled at the 


mercenary eagerness of the poet, and after a moment's thought, 


| told him that he should have a piece of gold for every good line, 


and a blow for every bad one. The laureate accepted the condi- 
tions, full of confidence that it would rain gold and not blows. But 
when the work was read, alihough he got here and there a good 
many gold pieces, the blows predominated so fearfully, that before 
he got through the sixth canto, he was a dead man 

Tue ro.ycamist.—The story runs, that once, in the dark ages, 
a young man was brought before the authorities, charged with 
having married several wives. When called upon for his defence, 
" said he, “most learned judges, that I have married 
several women, but judge for yourselves whether my object in so 
A man has surely a right, if he buys 
an article for good, and it turns out to be bad, to reject it. Now I 
found that the first wife I married was ill-tempered, the second 
lazy, and the third false, and so forth. All I want is to get a good 
one, and I shall be satisfied.” The bench were puzzled at first at 
this novel defence, but after a short consultation decreed, that as it 


would be impossible for the defendant to tind a perfect wife, except 


| in the other world, he should be immediately put to death, to enable 


him to look for one. 
Avarice.—How absurd is avarice in an old man! 
| man scraping money anxiously together to pay his turnpikes, after 
he has got to the end of the road. 
Amateur autHors.—Some dilettanti authors profess that they 
| write and publish only for their own amusement. 
correct, for it certainly is not for other people's. 


It is like a 


case with the votaries of , 


This is perfectly 
| 


Lutuer anp THE pevit.—We are told, that when Luther was 
busy on his version of the Psalms, the Devil came to troubli 
but the reformer flung his inkstand at him, and the fiend flew 


Now-a-days, it is not the Devil that gets bespattered with ink, bo 


wat 


worthy men and good citizens 
Trurn anp Fatsenoop.—Falsehood flies swift as the wind, # 
But 
» keeping steadily os, 


Truth creeps behind her at a snail's pace Falsehood makes 
so many that Truth 


looking neither to the right nor the left, ove sihe s her betore long 


twistings and turnings, 

Harsn yupcvents.—If you must form harsh judgments, tors 
them of yourself, not of others ; and, in general, begin by atter 
to your own deficiencies first. If every one would sweep 
own walk, we should have very clean streets 


| Merapnysicrans.—The speculations of some of our metaphysics 


like them, to 


writers are as fine and deheate as spiders’ webs ; 
unfortunately, they catch nothing but flies 
Sevr-rraise.—When you hear any one making a noise abo! 
himself, his merits and his good qualities, remember that the poores 
wheel of a wagon always creeks the loudest. 

THE WISE MEN oF GrEECcE.—All Greece, populous, refined, 39 


‘cultivated as it was, could boast of but seven wise meu: now? 


days, you can find as many as that in every coffee-room 
ConTentep poverty.—Do not sigh for this world’s goods. ™ 
Out of the meanest hovel thou canst 


lament thy poverty gets 
sight of heaven. 

Exrerience.—Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, 
she never has a large congregation 


THe GoLpEN ace.—We live not in the golden age indeed, 


put em 


an age of gold, for it is all-powerful 
Apversity.—We never read of any saint in heaven, wh 


y did met 


have to endure sorrow and suffering in this life. 
Genera poruLartry.—Never aim at universal popularity, 
know, that fools, like nobody but a fool, like themselves. 


Sirence.—A fool that holds his tongue is almost a wise mau 
| 


—7 
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